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PHRENOLOGICAL FOURNAL. 


ELIZABETH TUDOR AND CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 


AN HISTORICAL STUDY. 


\WV" very much doubt if two women | 


ever lived whose fout ensemble ot 
character, disposition, temperament, and 
personal appearance bore greater similar- 
ity than these two queens. When we con- 
sider the wide diversity of their birth and 
training, and the essential distinctions in 
the habits and ideas of the two peoples 
over whom they ruled, this resemblance 
is wonderiul. We wish to review the 
careers of these eminent female sovereigns 
of the sixteenth century, to analyze and 
compare the prominent features of each 
one's character, noting the broad and 
general similarity, and no less the in- 
stances in which this juxtaposition shows 
an unlikeness. Forthere are dissimilari- 
ties of course; wonderful as are the re- 
semblances, it would be more marvellous 
still if there were no distinctive features 
of contrast. 

Elizabeth and Catherine were contem- 
poraries, or nearly so, for though the lat- 
ter was born fourteen years earlier, yet 
they became possessed of sovereign power 
at about the same time, and during a 
period of twenty-five years tneir public 


life ran parallel. It is a singular fact that | 
at this time nearly the whole of Europe | 
| cence, a queen who shrank from publicity 
England by Elizabeth; Scotland by | 
of 


appears to have been governed by women 


Mary Stuart; Spain by Isabella 
France ; the Netherlands by Margaret of 


Parma; Navarre by Jeanne d’Albret; 


Portugal by the Infanta Eleanor; and 
France by Catherine de Medicis. Among 
this galaxy of female rulers, Catherine 
and Elizabeth, if not the best and the 


ablest, stand out by all odds as the most | 


successful, the wielders of greatest in- 
fluences, the mistresses of vaster inter- 


ests, the most prominent, the most power- | 


ful of the sovereigns of the world. 
Catherine inherited both French and 
Italian blood; her father was Lorenzo de 
Medicis, Duke of Urbino and master of 
Florence; her mother was Madeleine de 
la Tour d'Auvergne, of the blood royal of 





France. She had all the softness and fa- 
cility of the French woman, and the du- 
plicity and natural finesse for govern- 
ment of the Italian. Her youth was 
passed amid the violent factions and the 
popular storms of an Italian republic, 
and she became early accustomed to 
political intrigues, secret poisonings, con- 
spiracies, and midnight assassinations. 
At the insurrection of Florence, in 1528, 
she several times narrowly escaped death. 
The rebels having seized her, conveyed 
her to a convent; one of them proposed 
to suspend her from the walls, exposed to 
the fire of the artillery, and another 
wished to give her up to the brutality of 
the soldiers; but she escaped all these 
dangers, to become the greatest intrigu- 
ante and the most accomplished plotter 
of her age. 

This willowy, dark-eyed Italian girl 
was only sixteen when she was married 
to Henry of Valois, Duke of Orleans, and 
she was only two years older when she 
became the Dauphiness of France. Mere 
girl as she was, she readily appreciated 
alike the difficulties and the advantages 
of her position. A king whose leading 
passions were dissipation and magnifi- 


of all kinds, and who had neither inclina- 
tion to upbraid, nor energy to resist in- 
justice , a husband weak, coarse, and indo- 
lent, a powerful and insolent favorite, a 
licentious nobility—such were the ele- 
ments out of which Catherine de Medicis 


| had to construct a future for herself. 


Catherine was admirably fitted by na- 
ture and training for the part which she 


enacted. She was beautiful and talented. 


| * She was a woman of immense mind and 


superb magnificence,” says De Thou. 


| Brantome expatiates voluptuously upon 


her personal charms. John Michieli, the 
Venetian ambassador, who lived at her 
court, gives us this picture of her, which 
no doubt is correct: “ The queen mother 
is a woman of forty-three, of affable man- 
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ners, great moderation, superior intelli- 
yence, and ability in conducting all sorts 
of affairs, especially affairs of State. As 
regent and head of the government she 
holds everything in her hands, public 
offices, benefices, graces, and the seal 
which bears the king’s signature. In the 
council she allows the others to speak ; 


SS 
Cxac—s 
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she replies to any one who needs it; she 
decides according to the advice of her 
council or according to what she may 
have made up her mind todo. She has 
great designs and does not allow them to 
be easily penetrated. As for her way of 
living she is fond of her ease and pleas- 
ure; she observes few rules; she eats and 
drinks a great deal; she considers that 
she makes up for it by taking a great 
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deal of exercise a-foot and a-horseback ; 
she goes a-hunting; and last year she al- 
ways joined the king in his stag-chases 
through the woods and thick forests, a 
dangerous sort of chase for any one who 
is not an excellent rider.” 

Ambitious and intriguing beyond the 
wont of women, she also possessed a 








power of dissimulation which enabled her 
to disguise her real sentiments under a 
mask of fascination that few were able to 
resist. Though haughty and imperious 
in spirit she had sufficient command over 
her words and actions, and even her very 
looks, to conceal her most serious de- 
signs under a playful carelessness of man- 
ner, by which those who surrounded her 
were duped into a belief that she was oc- 
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cupied by the passing pleasures of the 
hour. For twenty long and weary years 
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she so far controlled herself as never to | 
reveal her real feelings toward the mis- | 


tress of her husband. A woman who 


} 


could school herself to such mental dis- | 
cipline was worthy of the sovereignty she | 


afterward secured. 


The daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne | 


Boleyn, the temper of Elizabeth Tudor 
recalled in its strange contrasts the mixed 
blood within her veins. Her impetuous 
will, her energy, her frank address, her 
fierce outbursts of temper, she inherited 
from her father ; her sensuous, self-indul- 
gent nature, her love of splendor and of 
pleasure, her vanity, and her frivolous 
caprices, she drew 
Anne Boleyn. Like Catherine, the period 
of her youth was passed in revolutions, 
disgrace, and danger. She was an in- 


fant when her mother’s white neck was | 
Her 
| she could make her spring deadly. 


severed by the fatal sword-stroke. 
father dishonored and disinherited her. 
Her sister, Queen Mary, consigned her 
to the Tower, where for long weeks she 
expected any moment to be summoned 
to execution. That politic caution, that 
mendacity, and the no small degree of 
dissimulation and artifice which she 
showed at times were doubtless nurtured 
by those trying years of adversity’ and 
danger. 





from gay, volatile | 
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were well marked, and their back-heads in 
the social region were also well developed. 

They were their fathers’ daughters, so 
to speak. Both inherited the vigor and 
strength of men, though these masculine 
qualities were combined with the softness 
and grace of the feminine charactei. 
Perhaps there was less of this charm of 
softness in Elizabeth, but she had sever- 
al female foibles which Catherine had, 
especially her vanity, her levity, and her 
passion for finery. Catherine was always 
subdued, always dignified, always a lady. 
Elizabeth had little womanly reserve, and 
no instinct of delicacy veiled the volup- 
tuous temper which broke out in che 
romps of her girlhood, and showed itseif 
almost ostentatiously through her later 
life. 

Catherine was a thorough Medicis. 
She did not exhaust her hatred in vain 
complaints or passionate sarcasm, but 
like the tiger was content to watch until 
Still, 
notwithstanding her extraordinary self- 
command, she failed in concealing at all 
times the real hypocrisy of her character. 
This is evident from the fact that she 
never addressed any individual as “ my 
friend” without alarming their appre- 


hensions. “Ah, madame,” exclaimed 


| upon one occasion a gentleman of her 
| household whom she had so named, “ I 


. + | 
Compare the two portraits of these | 


queens. 


Singularly alike as they were | 


morally and intellectually, their resem- | 


blance in face and figure is still more re- 
markable. 
height; though exceedingly 
neither were tall. There are points of 
contrast. Catherine had dark eyes and 
Elizabeth gray; the Tudor queen had a 
more voluptuous cheek and chin, and 
the Medicis a more languishing eye. As 
they grew old, Elizabeth lost flesh, while 
Catherine was inclined to a troublesome 
increase of adipose tissue. But phreno- 
logically there was similarity. Appro- 


Both had figures of middle | 
majestic | 


bativeness was large in both, so were Con- | 


struction, Continuity, Firmness, and Self- 
esteem. Ideality was prominent in both. 
The reflective and perceptive faculties 


would far sooner you called me your 
enemy, for the title you have just 
stowed upon me convinces me that I 
have forfeited your favor, so well do I 
understand your nature.” 

Elizabeth would 
of a courtier who addressed her thus. and 


be- 


have boxed the ears 


perhaps sent him to the Tower for the 
offence ; but Catherine only laughed at 
the frank expostulation ; and it 1s a curi- 
ous fact that with a heart as callous as 
ever beat in the bosom of a woman, 
was remarkable for her 
laughter, in which she frequently in- 
dulged to the most uncourtly excess. 
Elizabeth was every whit as hard and 
bitter as Catherine, but she never re- 
strained her feelings in her later years. 
The blunt, frank Tudor spirit of her fath- 


she 


addiction to 
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er spake in her harsh temper, her round 
oaths, and other unladylike manifesta- 
tions of anger. She boxed the ears of 
Essex, and swore at him like a trooper 
before she sent him to prison. Cather- 
ine would have smiled at him with her 
talian eyes, called him, “my friend”; 
but none the less certain would have 
been her punishment. 

Eiizabeth did not escape the imputa- 
tion of a wanton. The pleasure-loving 
daughter of frail Anne Boleyn joined to 
her free temper much of the coarseness of 
“bluff King Hal.” The “virgin queen,” 
they called her after the time-serving 
flattery of courts, but she was not mor- 
ally pure. Her intrigues and jealousies 
were the mockery and laughter of the 
court. Personal beauty in a man was a 
sure passport to her liking. Scandal was 
not quiet even in her own day. But 
without any restraint herself, her court 
was spotless. No indecorum, no levity, 
no intrigue was allowed her maids of 
honor. She ruled overthem with a high 


hand, and punished every indiscretion 
ruthlessly. 

Catherine, on the other hand, had no | 
special passion for young men, and no 


taste for amorous intrigues. 
preserved the dignity of her sex; and the 
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She always | 


most depraved courtier dared not have | 


lisped a rude jest in her ear. But her 
court was a sty of sensuality and filth. 
The ladies of her household were selected 
for their beauty and accomplishments, 
while as for their moral attributes no 
further detail is necessary than that of 
the mere fact that they were distin- 
guished by the sobriquet of the “ Light 
Brigade.” She never interfered with the 
conduct of her attendants, and her power 
was secured in a large measure by the 
blandishments of her sirens. Thus her 





immediate circle became a hot-bed of | 


vice and intrigue, rendered only the more 
pernicious by the specious gloss of wit, 
brilliancy, and splendor. 


Although living at a time when men | 
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when honor and enthusiasm took colors of 
poetic beauty, and religion became 4 
chivalry, both these women were strange- 
ly insensible to any fine impulses of fer- 
vor, magnanimity, or religious feeling. 
The finer sentiments of the men about 
them touched them simply as the fair 
tints of a picture would have touched 
them. The noblest aims and lives were 
only counters on their boards. Catherine 
made her market with equal indifference 
out of the heroism of Coligny or the 
bigotry of Guise, the virtue of Jeanne of 
Navarre or the folly of Henry de Bour- 
bon. No womanly sympathy bound her 
to even those who stood nearest to her 
life. She loved her son Henry, indeed, 
but for all others she had neither love nor 
gratitude. 

Power was what she worshipped, and 
it mattered not who was up or down so 
long as she held the reins of sovereignty. 
She had no religious convictions, and 
loved the Protestants as well as she did 
the Catholics. The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, which was really Guise’s 
plot, was a political conspiracy in which 
that nobleman wished to secure ven- 
geance on Coligny, whom he believed to 
be the murderer of his father. Catherine 
really had little to do with it. 

Elizabeth, like her rival, had noi a par- 
ticle of enthusiasm or magnanimity. She 
was the only soul in her realm that did 
not beat back a hearty response to the 
patriotism of the Dutch. Those who 
served her never won even her thanks. 
Walsingham spent his fortune in saving 
her life and her throne, and she left him to 
die a beggar. Sydney threw his young 
life away in her service ; she had neither 
tears nor honors for his memory. No 
other two women that we know of were 
such complete automatons morally. They 
were more circumspect than enterprising, 
and supplied the want of a vigorous chief 
by the craftiness and cunning of their 
sex. Neither did wrong for the pleasure 
of committing evil,nor good from a natural 


were being lifted into nobleness by the | principle of virtue; for their merits and 
new moral energy which seemed sudden- | vices depended mostly on moments and 


ly to pulse through the whole world, | circumstances. 


Elizabeth’s most repre- 
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hensible act, her inhumanity to Mary | 
Stuart, prompted by and 
jealousy it is true, but her signing of her 
rival's death warrant was simply a politi- 
cal exigency. 


was spite 


She would have signed 
away her father’s life if need be, just as 
coolly, just as ruthlessly, to have attained 
the same object. 

As if by strange irony it was to this 
very lack of womanly sympathy that 
these women owed some of the grandest 
features of their character. If they were 
without love and enthusiasm, they were 
They 


void of hate and prejudice also. 
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cherished no petty resentments; they 
never stooped to envy or suspicion of the 
men around them. They were indiffer- 
ent to abuse. Their good humor was 
never ruffled by the grave charges that 
were stirred in every court in Europe. 
They were exceptionally bold and fear- 
less. Catherine intrepidly assisted at the 
siege of Rouen in 1562 by encouraging 
the soldiers in the midst of the fight, 
heedless of the balls and bullets which 
Elizabeth went out | 
more than once at the head of her troops 


flew around her. 
against the rebels, and faced attempted 
assassinations with unflinching courage. | 
Their cold, critical intellects were never | 
swayed by enthusiasm or by panic either 
to exaggerate or underestimate their | 
risks or their power. Of political wis- | 
dom in all its larger and highest sense, 
neither of these women possessed any. 
Their idea of statesmanship lay in watch- 
ing how things turned out around them, 


and in seizing the moment for making | 


the most of them. 

Both were exceptionally successful in 
the accomplishment of their plans, and 
the of their 
Fortune favored them to the last. 


consummation ambitions. 
They 
held their power firmly to the end, and 
their power commanded respect. 
In 


left 


alone; friend after friend went silently 


both died despised and unlamented. 


her final moments Catherine was 


out from her presence, and her nurses 
ind attendants grew weary and wished 
that both their patient and themselves 
With her face to the wall, 


were at rest. 


vainly sighing for a prolongation to her ! 


Yet | 


Yy 


FOURNAL. | April, 
life, Catherine de Medicis 
passed from earth in the seventy - first 
year of her age. 


miserable 


Elizabeth's last moments were fully as 
sorrowful and tragic as Catherine's. She 
was aged and feeble, and had survived all 
her old servants and ministers. 
knew she was surrounded by venal, in- 
terested men, who only waited till the 
last gasp had left her frail, care-worn, 
wrinkled body, to crowd round her suc- 
cessor; with all the bitterness of impo- 
tent rage and jealousy she felt this, but 
she “queen’d it ” to the last with a sullen 
dignity. The picture of Elizabeth, the 
renowned and feared, the idol at home, 
the terror abroad, lying on her palace 


She 


floor, with her finger in her mouth, seck- 
ing no support from religion, no consola- 
tion from affection—friendless, helpless, 
hopeless, comfortless, and thus gradually 
wasting into death, is such a lesson on 
the nothingness of power, and the mis- 
calculations of selfishness, that history 


| affords not one more terrible and impres- 


sive. Asif tocrown the strange parallel of 
their lives, Elizabeth’s aye scarcely varied a 
month at the time of her death from that of 
Catherine’s. FRED MYRON COLBY. 


THE CAR OF TIME. 


EVER onward o'er the pathway 


Moves the gilded car of Time, 
Never stopping, never ceasing, 
Never lessening or increasing, 
But with even motion pressing 

Forward o'er the track sublime, 
As 


Of this mighty magic car 


we view the combinations 


View the grandeur of its gilding ; 
See the wonder 
We behold the 


L-very shaft and gleaming bar. 


wroucht in building ; 


hand that's holding 


Keeping all this mighty grandeur— 
All these burnished band 
All the gold and ruby lustre, 


of steel, 


As the sunbeams flit or cluster 
Over Time's correct adjuster 

And each swift revolving wheel 
In exact and perfect order 

As along the track it flies, 
Holding all of Beauty's dower 
In it 
Through all time, the year, t 


vast, almighty power 
he hour, 
And each blessing sanctifie 


HATTIE J. RAY. 
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SHAKING HANDS VARIOUSLY DESCRIBED. 


B Sicsincang are few things of more com- 

mon occurrence than shaking hands; 
and yet I do not recollect that much has 
been speculated upon the subject. 1 con- 
fess, when I consider to what unimport- 
ant and futile matters the attention of 
writers and readers has often been direct- 
ed, | am surprised that no one has been 
found to Aandle so important a subject as 
this, and attempt to give the public a ra- 
tional view of the doctrine and discipline 
of shaking hands, It is a subject on 
which I have myself reflected a good deal, 
and I beg leave to offer you a few re- 
marks on the origin of the practice, and 
the various forms in which it is exercised. 

I have been unable to find among the 
ancients any distinct mention of shaking 
hands, They followed the heartier prac- 
tice of hugging or embracing, which has 
not wholly disappeared among grown 


persons in Europe, and children in our | 


own country, and has unquestionably the 
advantage on the score of cordiality. 


When the ancients confined the business | 
of salutation to the hands alone, they | 
joined but did not shake them. Although 


I find frequently such phrases as junyere 
dextras hospitio, 1 do not recollect to 
have met with that of agzlare dextras. | 
am inclined to think that the practice 
yrew up in the ages of chivalry, when the 
cumbrous iron mail, in which the knights 
were cased, prevented their embracing ; 
and when, with fingers clothed in steel, 
the simple touch or joining of the hands 
would have been but cold welcome; so 
that a prolonged junction was a natural 
resort, to express cordiality; and as it 
would have been awkward to keep the 
hands unemployed in this position, a gen- 
Ue agitation or shaking might have been 
naturally the 
practice may have remained in this rudi- 
mental 


introduced. How long 


stage, it is impossible in the 
silence of history to say; nor is there 
anything in the English chroniclers, in 
Philip de Comines, or the Byzantine his- 
torians, which enables us to trace the 





of the art into the forms in 
which it now exists among us. 


Without, therefore, availing myself of 


progress 


the privilege of theorists to supply by 
conjecture the want of history or tradi- 
tion, I shall pass immediately to the 
enumeration of these forms: 

1. The pump-handle shake is the first 
which deserves notice. 
taking your friend’s hand, and working 
it up and down through an are of fifty 
degrees, for about a minute and a half. 
To have its true nature, force, and dis- 
tinctive character, this shake should be 


It is executed by 


performed with a fair, steady motion. 
No attempt should be made to give it 


grace, and still less vivacity; as the few 


Tuk Pume-Hanoie Suake. 


instances in which the latter has been 
tried, have universally resulted in dislo- 
the the person 
it has been attempted. On the 
contrary, persons who are partial to the 
pump-handle shake, should be at some 
pains to give an equable, tranquil move- 


cating shoulder of on 


whom 


ment to the operation, which should-on 
no account be continued after perspira- 
tion oa the part of your friend has com- 
menced. 

2. The pradulum shake may be men- 
tioned next, as being somewhat similar 
in character, but moving, as the name in- 
dicates, in a horizontal, instead of a per- 
pendicular direction. It is executed by 
sweeping your hand horizontally toward 
your friend’s, and, after the junction is 
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effected, rowing with it from one side to 
the other, according to the pleasure of 
the parties. The only caution in its use, 


Tue Penputum SHake, 


which needs particularly to be given, is 
not to insist on performing it in a plane 
strictly parallel to the horizon, when you 
meet with a person who has been educa- 
ted to the pumfp-handle shake. It is well 
known that people cling to the forms in 
which they have been educated, even 
when the substance is sacrificed in adher- 
ing to them. I had two uncles, both es- 
timable men, one of whom had been 
brought up in the puwmp-handle shake, 
and another had brought home the fen- 
dulum from a foreign voyage. They met, 
joined hands, and attempted to put them 
motion, They were neither of them 
feeble men. One endeavored to pump 


in 


and the other to paddle; their faces red- 
dened—the drops stood on their fore- 
heads ; and it was at last a pleasing illus- 


Tue Tourniquet SHaKke. 

tration of the doctrine of the composi- 
tion of forces, to see their hands slanting 
into an exact diagonal; in which line 
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| they ever afterward shook; but it was 
_ plain to see there was no cordiality in it, 
| and, as is usually the case with compro- 
mises, both parties were discontented. 
3. The ‘ourniguet shake is the next in 
importance. It derives its name from 
| the instruments made use of by surgeons 
| to stop the circulation of the blood, in a 
| limb about to be amputated. 
| formed by clasping the hand of your 
| friend, as far as you can, in your own, 
| and then contracting the muscles of your 
| thumb, fingers, and palm, till you have in- 
| duced any degree of compression you 
may propose. Particular care ought to 
be taken if your own hand is as hard and 
as big as a frying-pan, and that of your 
friend as small and soft as a young maid- 


It is per- 


Z 
7 


fy 
2 


‘ 


Tue Corprar Grappie, 


en’s, not to make use of the tourniquet 
shake to the degree that will force the 
small bones of the wrist out of place. A 
hearty young friend of mine, who had 
pursued the study of geology, and ac- 
quired an unusual hardness and strength 
of hand and wrist, by the use of the ham- 
mer, on returning from a scientific excur- 
sion, gave his gouty uncle the tourniquet 
shake with such severity as reduced the 
old gentleman's fingers to powder, for 
which my friend had the satisfaction of 
being disinherited, as soon as his uncle 
got well enough to hold a pen. 

4. The cordial grapple is a shake of 
some interest. It is a hearty, boisterous 
agitation of yaur friend’s hand, accom- 
panied with moderate pressure, and loud, 
cheerful exclamations of welcome. It is 
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and well 
indis- 


an excellent travelling shake, 
adapted to make friends. It 
criminately performed. 


1S 


NTAIN 





Tue Peter Gritvous SHAKE. 


5. The Peter Grievous touch is opposed 
to the cordial grapple. 
tranquil junction, followed by a mild, 
subsaltory motion, a cast-down look, and 
an inarticulate inquiry after your friend's 
health. 

6. The prude major and prude minor | 
They | 
can not be accurately described, but are | 
in practice. They 
never extend beyond the fingers ; and the 
prude major allows you to touch even 
them only down to the second joint. The 
prude minor gives you the whole of the 
Considerable skill may be 
shown in performing these with nice va- 
riations, such as extending the left hand, 


It is a pensive, 


are nearly monopolized by ladies. 


constantly noticed 


fore-finger. 


instead of the right, or having a new glossy 
kid glove over the finger you extend. 


A MOUNTAIN 


_) ECENTLY I stopped a couple of days 
in a flourishing New England vil- 
lage, and while there was told that a cer- 
tain woman well known there was very 
much interested in Phrenology.  Al- 
though it was not exactly “proper,” I 
went to her house without getting any 
one to introduce me, and introduced my- 
self. 
“tramp,” she was free to converse. 


After she became assured I was no 
Her 
husband soon came in and took part in | 
the conversation. I learned they had 
been “converted”” to Phrenology by 
hearing some lectures delivered by a 
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I might go through a long list, of the 
gripe-royal, the saw mill shake, and the 


| shake with malice prepense,; but these 


are only factitious combinations of the 
three fundamental forms already de- 
scribed, as the pump-handle, the pendu- 
lum, and the fourniguet. In like manner, 
the loving pat, the rearh romantic, and 
the sentzmental clasp, may be reduced in 
their main movements to various com- 
binations and modifications of the cor- 
dial grapple, Peter Grievous touch, and 
the prude major and minor. I should 
trouble you with a few remarks, in conclu- 
sion, on the mode of shaking hands, as 
an indication of character, but I see a 
friend coming up the avenue, who is ad- 


Tue Prepe Major axp Minor Snake, 

dicted to the pumf-handle. 1 dare not 

tire my wrist by further writing. 
EDWARD EVERETT. 


PREJUDICE. 


graduate of the Phrenological Institute 
in New York City. Conversation turned 
upon the ignorance existing in regard to 
this central and very interesting science 
and its unpopularity. I confessed that I 
did not so often refer to it as I would, 
lest I should impair my influence in an- 
other direction, and one that also had in 
certain relations its own unpopularity. 

It seemed keenly sad to them and to 
me that anything so good, so true, so 
needed, should not be floating on the 
highest wave of popularity. They were 
younger in the cause than I, and their 
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feclings even more lively than mine. I 
had become just a little callous to the ig- 
norance, indifference, or injustice of the 
world toward our favorite science. I 
made some explanations, which, along 
with the 


constitute the substance of what I have 


statement of prospects, may 
now to write. 

that 
great host of most excellent people who 
wonder 


Ileaven encourage and sustain 


and mourn because precious 
truths are not enthroned as they should 
Their 


prayers are heard, their sighs and sympa- 


be in the midst of communities! 


thies recorded, and the cheerful help they 
proffer as they have opportunity secures 
an angel-blessing to themselves. 

1, It has been seemingly one of the 
misfortunes of this world that its inhab- 
itants should have been so much inter- 


ested in matters a great way off, and of | 


but little practical utility. Horace Mann 


said he knew the stars before he was 


aware of the number of bones in his own 
body. We can see that he should have 


been taught physiology, and in a practi- 


cal way, before his attention was labori- | 


ously turned to the heavenly 


What a struggle has been made to reach | 


the North Pole! It will probably be 
reached, yet it is not a paramount and 
pressing concern. Phrenology discourses 
of ourselves, of all around and about us, of 


our naked souls, the origin of desire and 


thought; suggests plain lessons, every- | 


day duties, self-regulation, and it may be, 


self-denial. There is no mountain to 


climb, no frightful cave to explore, no | 


ambitious strugyle with our fellows, with | 


beasts, or the elements of the external 
world, 

2. Again, Phrenology pays no regard 
to station, insignia, personal renown, o1 
any adventitious circumstance. It gives 
the worth of a man, be he ever so poor or 
obscure. It is as exact as measurement, 
as unrelenting as square and compasses 
the most fashionable or re- 


with one in 


nowned circle. Like a Japanese bathing 
pool, all are there in unclothed reality. 


To the supreme lover of truth, to one in- 


others. 


bodies. | 
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and Venuses, a deep animation, a spon- 
taneous playfulness may be in marked 
contrast to the delaying shudder of many 
My friends suyyested that not a 
few suspected they had not very well 
formed heads and did not want to have 
it known not be for their im- 
mediate and selfish interest. 


it would 
Some were 
in high places favorites, and would rather 
not have the full light turned upon them 
personally. It seemed startling and rev 
olutionary to have no sereen, no disguise, 
no help from fortune left to one. 

3. [think Mr. George Combe has some 
where discussed the obstacle to progress 
in science arising even from pride of 


learning. In mathematics themselves 
the old professor is tempted to oppose a 
fresh view, a shorter method. All 
the after the 


manner of the metaphysicians and their 


who 


have written: upon mind 
disciples, are liable to be in feeling a lit- 
tle disgruntled at the approach of a new 
process of studying mentality, and espec- 
ially of one so plain, so unromantic as the 
phrenological. There is a pleasure in in- 
dulging the imagination. There is a glow 
to self-esteem in being permitted to rep- 
resent man according to the heated ideal 
The 
humble method of observation, the analy- 
life 


seem like repulsive drudgery in the com- 


of an enraptured speaker or writer. 


sis of accumulated facts from real 
parison. 

4. Kingdoms have their foes, so have 
republics. ‘The same may be affirmed of 
churches, of parties, of moralists, of cap- 
italists, of every school of thought al- 
Like 
frightened children, we are afraid to take 


most, and of general society itself. 


a step in the dark, or go where we have 
We do not know what 


may spring upon us, 


not been before. 


Reason with such 
a child, try to render it’ brave, assure it 
again and again there is nothing to harm 

that there is an important and urgent 
reason why it should answer your request, 
its heart still palpitates and it complies, 
if at all, in an agitated, distressed way. 
It wonders if it will ever see its dear fa- 


ther and mother ayain, but the parents 


tent on being clean, to the native Apollos | are confident it will return in triumph, 
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5. Mrs. Lydia 
nteresting work in three volumes on the 
She had oc 


casion to delineate—in the first volume, 


progress of religious ideas, 
| think—the ancient and oriental notions 
of the debasement of matter. That plau- 

ble, yet wrongful, view of the material 
universe has in some measure perpetua- 
ted itself and almost indelibly impressed 


ntter Comes to us, the more we shrink. 


our very ante-natal being. nearer 
We seem to prefer a vegetable to an ani- 
mal organization, and many times an ani- 
mal to a human, so far as the physical be- 
ing isconcerned, Wetreata flower as if it 
were nicer than a child, and a poodle dog 
us if it were choicer than a baby. 
ern theology is helping us, so is science 
At times affection and passion 
Where there 
is no violation of moral law, we may often 


and art. 
bridye over all distances. 


admire passional love, not as the blinded 
little heathen dezs, but as a real celestial 
discerner. All the necessary functions of 
a living body involve deep, sublime, acute, 
“We 
fearfully and wonderfully made.” 


are 
The 
brain, with its white and gray substance, 


and mysterious Operations, 


its Convolutions, its position, with the life- 
functions now generally accorded to it, 
ought to be contemplated with unshrink- 
ing admiration and interest. There isa 


delightful tendency that way—but how 
4 y y 


much to overcome! That which is ra- 
tional and true in the premises is, how- 
ever, ever augmenting. 

6. Yes, here is an illustration found in 
January 1, 1885, 


showing how people are beginning to 


a very able paper, of 


judge of one another : 

“ Horace Greeley’s personal appearance 
was always a subject of remark from his 
boyhood. Rollin C. Mallary, a member 
of Congress from Vermont, who was an 
able champion of the American System, 
used to narrate a visit of his to the print- 
ing-ollice of a country newspaper at 
Poultney, Vt., his place of residence. His 
attention was attracted to a youny com 
positor, who was rather awkwardly ‘ stick- 
ing types, and who, though full grown, 
was evidently the youngest apprentice in 


MOUNTAIN PREFUDICE., 


Maria Child wrote an | 


Mod- | 


ity.’ 
came aware of the fact that the boy was 
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the office. His leys ran a good deal more 
than ‘a feet’ through his pantaloons ; 
the sleeves of his coat scareely reached 
below his elbows, his hair was very white 
and flaxen, and he was, on the whole, in 
the aggregate, taken separately and to- 
gether, the greenest-looking specimen of 
humanity we ever looked at, and that is 
saying a good deal, for ‘we keeps a look- 
ing-glass.’ ‘That boy,’ said Mr. Mal- 
lary, ‘will make a remarkable man; | 
can't hold him 
Masonry or anything connected 


an argument with on 
with 
polities.” As Mr. M. was considered one 
of the ablest men in Congress, his remark 
caused me some surprise; and we not 
only ‘made a note of it,” but took another 
look at the ‘devil’ (printer's we mean), 
and could not but trace in the expansive 
forchead ‘a mind formed in nature's 
finest mould and wrought for immortal- 
It was years afterward that we be- 
Horace Greeley.”—Christian Leader. 

e forchead ” attracted 


“a 


“The expansi 
the 
mind formed in nature’s finest mould and 
wrought for immortality.” Such obser- 
vations in the of the 
study of man will multiply. ‘This method 
reaches over the whole ficld of human 
and animal life. A 


tell me something disparaging to Phre- 


writer's attention, and he saw 


method scientific 


man undertook to 


nology drawn from vivisection 


I happened then to have 


upon a 
rabbit. the 
skull of a rabbit, a mink, a fox, and of 
what was a very intelligent dog. LT placed 
them before him, with a “ free lecture” 
upon their significance, [ also showed 
him an illustration of the “ facial angle,” 
We both hav- 


ing a leisure moment went over the won- 


from the serpent upward, 


drous scene of man, in the light of phren- 
He 


“something in it.” 


finally admitted 
I thanked 


him for the concession, but told him that 


ologic al se1ence, 


there was 


by and by he would admit more ; that vul- 
var prejudice would give way, denomina- 


tions lose hostility, lectures in our 


medical and other colleyes cease to throw 


out insinuations creating a mountain 


prejudice, and writers getting tired over 
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an article, no longer close off with a 


crack of the whip at the expense of a 
science which contains more promise of 
saving and vital good to the human race 
than any mind on earth can conceive. 

I am toward the end of this writing, 
but I would give the reader the benefit of 
one or two more illustrations from the 
weekly newspaper already named. 

“ One can not withhold admiration from 
the spirit of simplicity and openness with 
which Emerson avowed his utter inability 
to understand ‘arguments,’ in his reply to 
the paternal admonitions of his in- 
structor, Henry Ware. ‘I delight in tell- 
ing what I think; but if you ask me how 
I dare say so, or why it is so, I am the 
most helpless of mortal men.’ This is 
the way it seems to others. Emerson be- 
gan by simply talking right on and con- 
tinued at that till nearly the close of his 
life. 
about the effect of what they say seems 
not to have 


The anxiety which most men feel 


Toward the 
last he appeared to be agitated by some 
apprehensions of this sort.” 


troubled him. 


I have seen Mr. Emerson, and noticed 
that Causality was much less than his per- 
ceptives. Would it not have been well 
for him, for his instructors, and finally 
for the world, to have known that? Sev- 
eral ministers figured, it seems to me, 
rather unbecomingly in the last political 
campaign. The most eminent one now 
wishes to be forgiven and is making 
apology. He has an ardent temperament, 
more perceptive power, Ideality and Com- 
parison than Causality. Were I one of 
his congregation, I should forgive. Men 
of large Causality, the safest, deepest of 
men, are not yet sought after to fill pul- 
pits, nor for other conspicuous places. 
They are too deliberate, too broad, too 
just to suit the present rush; and will be 
unsought until they are truly understood, 

The extract above was from the par- 
ticular pen of Dr. Atwood. I wish to 
select two more “ Editorial Briefs.” 

“ Probably we shall have some day a 


more claborate and pretentious ‘life’ of | 


Emerson than this by Dr. Holmes, but it 
will be unnecessary. Biographer and sub- 
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ject were never better matched. Emerson 
belonged to that strain of New England 
character whose ethnology and psychol- 
ogy Dr. Holmes has studied with sym- 
pathetic interest for half a century. Be- 
sides, character, and in particular literary 
character, is the department wherein the 
‘Autocrat’ displays his keenest, finest 
sense. Moreover, it was required in the 
biographer of Emerson that something 
should preserve him from idolatry. This 
would be impossible in one Boston born 
and bred, unless his Maker had granted 
Dr. Holmes’ humor 
guards him against that danger.” 


him a dispensation. 


studied Emerson's 
features will recognize at once the fidelity 
and felicity of the portrait drawn by Dr. 


“Those who have 


Holmes: ‘His face was thin; his nose 
somewhat accipitrine, casting a_ broad 
his mouth *ather wide, well 
formed and well closed, carrying a ques- 
tion and an assertion in its finely finished 
curves; the lower lip a little prominent; 


shadow ; 


the chin shapely and firm, as became the 
His 


expression was calm, sedate, kindly, with 


corner-stone of the countenance. 


that look of r2finement, centering about 
the lips, which is rarely found in the male 
New Englanders, unless the family fea- 
tures have been for two or three gener- 
ations the battle-field and play-ground 
of varied thoughts and complex emotions, 
as well as the sensuous and intuitive port 
of entry.’” 

Now I have not yet seen this “life " of 
Emerson, which must be a very interest- 
ing book, but when we get that “ more 
elaborate and pretentious life ” I will ven- 
ture to say that in addition to a descrip- 
tion of nose, lips, and chin, which I would 
not have left out, we shall have his size, 
weight, build, temperament, and the coz- 
figuration of his head. IMPERSONAL. 
cakadnncininnsisthitha apovesatins 
“WHat shall 1 do to gain eternal life ?” 

Discharge aright 

The simple dues with which each day is rife, 
Yea, with thy might. 

Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise 
Will life be fled ; 

While he who ever acts as conscience cries, 
Shall live, though dead. —SCHILLUR 





A SUCCESSFUL PERSON. 





A SUCCESSFUL PERSON. 


T is said that when Solon, one of the 

ancient wise men of Grecce, was asked 
by Croesus, whom among all the men that 
he had seen he considered the most 
happy; thinking of his own vast treasu- 
rics of wealth, greatness, and magnifi- 
cence, he doubted not but that the an- 
swer of Solon would be, “Croesus, thou 
art the man.” 
he named only a common soldicr, whose 
life had been blessed with domestic peace, 
and closed with a gallant and honorable 
death upon the field of battle. This 
man’s life was filled with comfort and 
had a glorious ending; therefore he was 
deemed the happiest of men. “ For,” 
said Solon, “no man while he lives is 
happy.” 


But to his astonishment 


While a man lives he can not 
know what disaster may overtake him. 
And might we not say that no man while 
he lives is a success ? What the world fre- 
quently terms successful may be in reality 
only a very successful failure. 

Once there was built a magnificent 
ship, apparently strong, beautiful, and 
complete. And when it set sail out upon 
the great ocean an admiring crowd ap- 


plauded it as a grand success. But the 


ship was under the command of a care- | 
less captain, and when a storm arose it | 
was tossed near a rocky shore, when an | 


unsound timber that could not withstand 
the waves’ fearful dashings gave way, and 
soon there sprang a leak, and because of 
that one weak place the noble vessel went 
down. 

The people of this world are somewhat 
like vessels on the ocean, and ofttimes a 
wrong principle, or a weak and vacillating 


are vast differences in the general make- 
up, size, quality, and capacity of individ- 
uals, some being like great, brilliant ships, 
the greater number are common-sized 
and there are little 
iron-bound steam tugs that carry a valu- 


stcamboats ; some 
able and precious weight, and they ply in 
a straightforward course right through all 
difficulties, fearless of danger. 





| is a success.” 


In these human vessels, if there be on 
board a thoroughly sound principle as 
captain, and a pure, strong purpose or 
will as helmsman, with a daily acquired 


| cargo of good and useful knowledge, 
| there can not be a total and final failure ; 


for always bounding over the storm-tossed 
billows of ignorance, and steering clear 
of the shoals of wrong, there can be no 
real wreckage. 

Sometimes a person is termed a success 
when he has attained the topmost round 
of fame; or, when a man has acquired 
vast stores of wealth, the world exclaims, 
“ What a successful man!” But he is now 
in mid-ocean, sailing over smoot 1 waters. 
Just wait for the termination of his jour- 
ney over the sea of life; until the man is 
dead, then who will say he is a success ? 

In the parable of the rich man, who 
would pull down his barns and build 
greater to hold his increasing goods, he 
accounted himself a splendid success; 
but Omniscience said to him, “Thou 
fool.” This man had stored up much 
goods, but he hadn't laid up any years 
with them. Where self alone is the sole 
object of life there can be no true suc- 
cess. 

When over eighteen centuries ago the 
divine man was dying upon the cross, the 


‘jeering bystanders hooted his life a fail- 


ure; but heaven and earth have testified 
such a death and previous life to be more 


than an earthly—a divine su ‘Tis 


| not that there is wrong in riches and 


honors, but much good, if held in a proper, 
subservient place. Yet the world’s esti- 


mate is frequently false and transient. 
will, causes a soul-wreck. Although there | 


To be a successful 


neither honors, fame, nor wealth; but if all 


person requires 
would aim to be successful mez and suc- 
cessful women, successful in mind and 
heart attainments, and in honest, kindly 
manners toward one another, there would 
fewer life failures. And when they 
died, at more funeral services could the 
culogium be pronounced, that “ This man 
LISSA B. 


be 
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THE MAHDI, OR FIGHTING 


Hares capture of Khartoum, the strong- 

hold of the Soudan, by the Arabs, 
and the death of General Gordon, have 
drawn more attention than ever to the 
man who leads the fight against British 
occupation. The generally received ac- 
count of this zealous chief, and certainly 
obstinate defender of his country, is the 
tollowing : 

Mahomet Achmet, otherwise known as 
the Mahdi, is a native of the province of 
Dongola. His father was Abdullahi, a 
carpenter by trade, who in 1852 left Don- 
gola and went to Shendy, a town on the 
Nile south of Berber. At that time his 
family consisted of three sons and one 
daughter, called, respectively, Mahomed, 
Hamid, Mahomet Achmet (the Mahdi), 
and Nurel-Sham (Light of Asia). At 
Shendy another son was born, called 
Adullah. As a boy, Mahomet Achmet 
was apprenticed to Sherif-ed-deen, his 
uncle, a boatinan, residing at Shakabeh, 
an island opposite Senaar. Having one 
day been punished by this uncle, he ran 
away to Khartoum and joined the free 
school, or “ Medressu,” of a fakir (learned 
man, head of a sect of dervishes), who 
lived at Hoghali, a village east of and 
close to Khartoum. This school is at- 
tached to the school of Sheikh Hoghali, 
the patron saint of Khartoum, and who 
is greatly revered by the inhabitants of 
the town and district. The fakir, al- 
though he keeps a school and feeds the 
poor, derives a very handsome revenue 
from the gifts of the pious. He claims 
to be a descendant of the original Hog- 
hali, and through him of Mahomet. 

Here he remained some time studying 
religion, the tenets of his Sheikh, etc., 
and after a time he left and went to Ber- 
ber, where he joined another free school 
kept by a Sheikh Ghubush, at a village of 
that name situated nearly opposite to | 
Mekherref (Berber). 
attached to a shrine greatly venerated by | 
Here Mahomet Achmet re- 
mained six months for the purpose of 
completing his education. | 





This school is also | 
the natives. 


religious 


PROPHET OF THE SOUDAN. 


Thence he went to Aradup (Tamarind 
Tree) village, south of Kana. Here in 
1870 he became the disciple of another 
teacher or priest,Nur-el Daim (continu- 
ous light). Nur-el Daim subsequently 
ordained him a sheikh, or fakir, and he 
then departed to take up his home in the 
island of Abba, near Kana, on the White 
Nile. Here he began a course of asceti- 
cism by making a subterranean excava- 
tion, into which he made a practice of re- 
tiring, to repeat for hours one of the 
names of the Deity, and this accom a- 
nied by fasting, incense-burning, and 
His fame and sanctity by de 
grees spread far and wide, and Mahomet 
Achmet became wealthy, collected disci- 
ples, and married several wives, all of 
whom he was careful to select from the 
daughters of the most influential Bay- 
gara sheikhs and other notables. ‘Ti 
keep within the legalized number (four), 
he was in the habit of divorcing the sur- 
pius and taking them on again according 
to his fancy. 

About the end of May, 1881, he began 
to write to his brother fakirs, and to 
teach that he was the Mahdi foretold by 
Mahomet, and that he had a divine mis- 
sion to reform Islam, to establish a uni- 


prayers. 


versal equality, a universal law, a univer- 
sal religion, and a community of goods; 
also that all who did not believe in him 
should be destroyed—be they Christian, 
Mohammedan, or pagan. 

An ancient prophecy was brought for- 
ward, or invented, which seemed to point 
to Mahomet Achmet by positive signs of 
race, tribe, date of birth, and personal ap- 
pearance as the prophet by whom the 
power of Islam was again to be raised to 
its former glory, the Sultanate restored 
to the orthodox line of descent, and the 
power of the “ infidels” crushed. 

Gradually he collected the tribes abc ut 
his banner, and for more than two years 
his army slowly advanced northward, 
gathering strength as it went, and easily 
overpowering its enemies. 

Not long ago, and soon after General 
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armies that put to flight the Egyptian 


Gordon had arrived at Khartoum, it is 


said that the Mahdi indicated a strong | forces with scarcely an effort, and has 
desire for peace, but his most powerful | fought protracted battles with desperate 
allies, Osman Digna among them, de- | courage against the flower of the British 
clared themselves for war to the last, or | army, opposing spears and scimetars to 
until the English retired from their | the most improved repeating rifles and 
country. Gatling guns, would have been impossi- 


SS $$ 7) 








Er. Maunpi. 





aul 





The story of this Arab leader partakes | ble had not the “Prophet's” schemes 
much of the flavor of an Oriental ro-| been aided by the most intense religious 
mance. In some points it bears a strik- | fanaticism and by political circumstances 
ing resemblance to the history of the | outside his control; it being even prob- 
great founder of the Moslem faith. That | able that at Constantinople there lurks 
a petty sheikh, a fanatical priest, should | much sympathy for his movements in the 
be able to instigate a war of most formid- | very palace of the Sultan. 
able proportions, to gather and maintain| The portrait of the Mahdi is said to be 
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authentic, being engraved from a photo- 
graph sold in Cairo. It represents a man 
of the Arab type, whose habits are con- 
templative and ascetic. The head is evi- 
dently large and well developed in the 
anterior parts, especially the reflective 
region, and the temperament inclines 
much toward the melancholic side of the 
Bilious. 
urally belongs to the bigot, or the enthu- 
siast, or the monomaniac. 

From an Italian correspondent, Mr. 
Noble, of Turin, we have received the 
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following brief but characteristic descrip- 
tion of this doughty son of the desert: 
“The Mahdi is a man of forty years, of 
a medium stature, extraordinarily meagre ; 
dark complexion, eyes and beard black as 
| coal, with his cheeks furrowed with three 
| vertical incisions each. Dressed with a 
large cotton shirt, with the head covered 
with a turban, his feet fitted with wooden 
sandals, he continually husks with his 
| meagre hands, like those of a mummy, a 
rosary with ninety grains, corresponding 
to the number of the divine attributes.” 


_-+eooe 


HISTORY AND DIVISIONS.—No. 4. 


THE GREEK CHURCH, 


\ JE have, in a former article, spoken 

of the contest for superiority that 
existed in the early days of the Church 
between the bishops of different sections, 
and have seen how oneafter another retired 
until only those of Rome and Constanti- 
nople remained in competition ; and how 
in the fifth century the Roman bishop 
was declared to be the superior, whose 
authority all others were commanded to 
admit and respect, and from whose decis- 
ions there was no appeal. 

This forced allegiance was never satis- 
factory to the Eastern Churches, and, to- 
gether with difference of belief on several 
points, led to a dismemberment of the 
Church, the one part being known as the 
Catholic, Latin or Western 
Church, and the other as the Greek, or 
as the Greck-Eastern or Oriental Church; 
or, as it prefers to be called, “the Holy 


Roman 


Orthodox Catholic or Apostolic Church.” 
Differences in points of doctrine and 


belief date from a very early period ; in- | 
deed, there were differences among the 


first disciples. In the eighth century a 


controversy about the worship of images | 
resulted in considerable territory being | 


taken by the Greek Emperor from the 


jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff, and | 


with the bishops residing thereon placed 
under the protection of the bishop of 
Constantinople. 
many attempts 


In succeeding centuries 


at reconciliation were 


| made, which, had only questions of belief 
| been involved, might perhaps have been 
amicably settled, but in connection there- 
with there were always questions of gov- 


| 
Turks took Constantinople, the Greeks 
were much incensed because the Romans 
failed to assist them in protecting their 
territory, and from that time unior be- 
came impossible. 

| To show how minor things serve to 

| 

| 


| ernmental supremacy. When in 1453 the 


make divisions in religious bodies we 
have only to note some of the reasons for 
the severance of the Greek and Roman 
| Churches that were given in a circular 
letter issued by Photius in the ninth cen- 
tury. 
| mities of which the Romans were guilty: 
they fasted on the seventh day of the 
week or on Saturday instead of Sunday ; 
during the first week of Lent they allow- 
ed the use of milk, eggs, and cheese ; they 


insisted on the celibacy of priests; they 


In this letter he names five enor- 


held anointing ineffectual unless done 
by bishops ; and, what may have had more 
show of reason for complaint, they had 
|added to the creed the word filiogue, 
claiming that the Holy Ghost proceeded 
from the Son as well as from the Father. 
In after years most of these differences 
were overlooked, and it seemed probable 
that harmony would be restored ; but tem- 
poral differences prevented. 

From time to time new points of differ- 
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ence arose, such as the use by the Ro- 
mans of unleavened bread at Eucharist ; 
permitting bishops to wear rings on their 
little fingers like bridegrooms, and priests 
to shave off their beards; immersing in 
baptism but once instead of three times; 
not abstaining from the use of things 
strangled and from bloody meats, using 
lard, and allowing invalids to eat flesh 
on fast-days, and many others of no more 
importance. 

There were many attempts to unite the 
Greek Church with some of the early 
Protestant Churches, notably the Luth- 
eran, but without avail. In the seven- 
teenth century a patriarch, Cyril Lucaris, 
framed a confession of faith that was de- 
cidedly Calvinistic, but it was rejected by 
the Church and led to a doctrinal decla- 
ration signed by most of the leading 
patriarchs and bishops, so definite and so 
at variance with Protestantism that all 
hopes of union were abandoned. 

A declaration was adopted by a synod 
held in Jerusalem in 1672 as the creed of 


the Greek Church, and in 1722 was pub- | 


lished, by order of Peter the Great, as the 
belief of the Russian Church under the 
name of the Russtan Catechism. 
this creed or declaration of belief we de- 
duce as follows: 

The Greek Church receives, with the 
Roman Catholics, as authoritative the 
acts and decisions of the first seven 
councils, and the same ideas relative to 
the trinity and incarnation, except the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost. 
It accepts as a rule of faith not only the 
Bible, but the traditions of the Church, 
and the testimony of many of the fa- 
thers, but denies the supremacy and 
infallibility of a Pope. It admits and ad- 
ministers the seven sacraments, viz. : bap- 
tism, confirmation, eucharist, penance, 


extreme unction, holy orders, and matri- | 
mony, but differs somewhat with the Ro- 
mans in regard to them. For instance, | 


in baptism, the candidate is immersed 
three times instead of once. Confirma- 
tion is administered and commtnion al- 
lowed to all, even to children, immedi- 
ately after baptism, and may be adminis- 
tered by priests as well as by bishops. 
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In the eucharist it is held that the 
bread and wine are transformed into the 
blood and body of Christ, and their use 
is a real sacrifice of great benefit to those 
who properly partake. Leavened bread 
is distributed in the communion. 

As regards penance, the Greeks have 
confessions and hold that priests have 
power to absolve penitents from the ef- 
fects of sin, and that penitential works 
may be performed instead of undergoing 
physical suffering. While admitting the 
principle on which the granting of indul- 
gences is founded, they approve of its 
practice. They deny the existence of 
such a place or condition as that called 
by the Romans “ purgatory,” or an inter- 
mediate state of punishment by fire, but 
believe prayers for the dead have efficacy 
that will inure to their benefit at the 
time of the general judgment. 

Extreme Unction, called by the Greeks 
the Holy Oil or Oil of Prayer, is adminis- 
tered ordinarily by two or more priests 
conjointly, but seven are required to 
unite in its most solemn form. The 
| prayers or words recited differ but little 
| from those used in the Roman Church. 
They hold marriage as a sacrament, 
| but differ widely with the Romans in 
| many things regarding it so far as the 
' clergy is concerned. Bishops must be 
| unmarried, and are consequently chocen 
| from the monastic instead of the secular 
_clergy. The latter, including priests and 
deacons, may not marry after they have 
been admitted to holy orders, but their 
having married before is no bar to their 
advancement. Married priests are re- 
quired to live apart from their wives 
when actually engaged in church service. 
Second marriages of clergy are not al- 
lowed, nor more than three by laymen. 
Adultery is the only reason for annulling 
marriages. 

The Greeks differ with the Romanists 
in many matters of belief not connected 
with the sacraments. In respect to the 
efficacy of good works, they go even fur- 
ther than their Western neighbors, and 
hold fasting in especial esteem. They 

have four principal fasts in the year, viz. : 
the six weeks before Christmas, fifteen 
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days before Aamemption, the forty days | Russia and other parts of Europe on the 


of Lent, and from Pentecost to the feast | 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. All Wednes- 
days and Fridays are fast-days. 


The principal act of worship is the cele- | 


bration of the Mass, which every one is 
expected to attend every Sunday before 
sunrise. Festivals are numerous. Two 
peculiar to this Church are the Orthodox 
Sunday, on which day a curse is pro- 
nounced against all heretics, and the 
6th of January, when water is consecra- 
ted in commemoration of the baptism of 
Jesus. Instrumental music in churches 
is forbidden, but singing is universal. No 
seats are provided for worshippers, who 
stand during services, supporting them- 
selves by a kind of crutch. In prayer 
during Pentecost they kneel, but stand 
at other times, facing east. Prayer for 
intercession is offered to the Holy Moth- 
er and to saints, and shrines and relics 
are honored. No graven image other 
than the cross has a place in their wor- 
ship, but they hold paintings in high re- 
gard, offering prayer before them, and 
decorating them in the most elegant, ex- 
travagant, and costly manner, and the 
use of the sign of the cross is universal. 
The forms and ceremonies of the dif- 
ferent branches of the Greek Church 
vary considerably, but in all they are 
very showy and imposing, rivalling in 
some respects those of the Western 
Church in splendor and magnificence; 
and in the maintenance of them they are 
quite as zealous as in defending their 
points of doctrine. The liturgy in use by 
them is quite dissimilar to that of the Ro- 
manists, which latter is claimed to have 
been originally constructed by St. James 
—known as the Antioch or Jerusalem 
Liturgy—while that of the Greek Church 
is derived from the one said to have been 
introduced by St. John or St. Paul. 
Before the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Turks and the consequent ascenden- 
cy of Mohammedanism, the Greek Church 
covered an immense territory, extending 
from ancient Greece so far east as to em- 
brace parts of Mesopotamia and Persia, 
and on the south Egypt and Arabia, and 


| Turks ruled, blight and death 





north. With that conquest its strength 
and numbers waned. Wherever the 
began. 
The Patriarch of Constantinople lost his 
power. First the Russians renounced 
their allegiance and became obedient to 
a Patriarch of their own. Other seces- 
sions followed, and at present the Greek 
Church is included in three distinct 
branches—that within the Ottoman Em- 
pire, or the original Church, of which the 
Patriarch uf Constantinople is the head; 
that in the kingdom of Greece; and the 
Russo-Greek Church above spoken of. 
Besides these there is a body known as 
the United or Papal Greek Church, loca- 
ted principally in Russia, Poland, Aus- 
tria, and Southern Italy, who acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of the Roman Pope, 
receive as true the decisions of the later 
Councils and the double procession of 
the Holy Ghost; while they make use of 
the discipline of the Greek Church, use 
its liturgy, follow its rites and ceremo- 
nies, and admit marriage of the clergy. 
Besides these three general divisions 
the Greek Church is still further divided 
into ten groups or branches, all in a 
measure independent, while at the same 
time they all acknowledge Constantino- 
ple as the chief patriarchate. These 
groups may be designated as follows: |. 
That at Constantinople, the head of 
which is designated as “Most Holy 
Archbishop of Constantinople, New 
Rome, Ecumenical Patriarch,” and who 
supervises 136 bishops. II. Alexandria, 
with 5 bishops, presided over by the 
Blessed and Holy Patriarch of the 
Great City of Alexandria, etc., who re- 
sides at Cairo. III. The Church of An- 
tioch, whose 17 bishops acknowledge as 
their superior the blessed and Holy Pa- 
triarch of the City of God, Antioch, Syr- 
ia, Arabia, and all the East, Father of 
Fathers and Pastor of Pastors. IV. The 
Church of Jerusalem, with 14 bishops, 
whose chief is called the Blessed 
Holy Patriarch of the Holy City of Je- 
rusalem, of Paléstine, etc. V. The Rus- 
sian Church, with 66 bishops, governed 


and 
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by the most holy synod directing all the | 24 archbishops and bishops, governed by 


Russias, which is composed of three met- 
ropolitans, one archbishop, two other 
clerical and two lay members. VI. The 
Church of the Isle of Cyprus, with 4 
bishops, under the Blessed and Holy 
3ishop. VII. The Church in Austria, 
with 11 bishops, governed by a patriarch. 
VIII. That of Mount Sinai, with a single 
bishop. IX. That of Montenegro, also 
with a single bishop. X. The Hellenic 
Church in the kingdom of Greece, with 





the Holy Hellenic Synod of Athens. 
These ten bodies recognize a Supreme 
General Council, but it is so long since 
the Council has been summoned—pre- 
sumably 1,000 years—it is not really 
agreed upon what conditions it should 
assemble to give it full power. The 
number of adherents to the Greek 
Church is variously estimated, and may 
reach seventy-five millions, more than 
two-thirds of whom are in Russia. 
L. A. ROBERTS. 
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wre asked to write a brief sketch 

of the noble man whose benignant 
character is not quite fully enportraitured 
in the above picture, without hesitation, 
with great pleasure, and not a little pride, 
I answered yes. Since, at first thought, 
it appeared as if any person might write 
a very creditable paper in regard to one 
upon whom so many of the gods had set 
their stamp. Besides, he has always been 
one of my best friends, and I was glad to 
have the opportunity of doing honor to 
one whom above all other men I love 
and revere. 

But the more I contemplated the as- 
sumed task the more I appreciated my 
incompetence to present in a short or in 
a long paper an adequate photograph of 
the character of him who has for many 
years been and still is one of the great- 
est and the best of men. My pen has not 
the cunning to set forth conspicuously as 
they ought to be presented those various 
traits that should be examples and in- 
structive models for the reader’s use and 
satisfaction. It is not difficult to de- 
scribe pure gold, to rate its density, illus- 
trate its color, etc.,so as to Convey a cor- 
rect idea of its qualities. But when we 
would describe living things, the peculiar 
flavor of a rare fruit, or the super-exquis- 
iteness of a new variety of flower, in 
what language, in what dictionary is to 





be found the expressive words adequate 
to the occasion? Or where is the chem- 
ist so expert that he can formulate a tell- 
ing distinction between the most delic- 
ious fruits, and those to a slight degree 
inferior, and so point out their causes 
that we can always duplicate the former 
and never have the latter? 

Still more difficult is it in case of the 
still more complex “ make-up” of man, 
to specify the individual limitations of 
the best, and to picture with words 
their characteristics and the causes of 
them, set off with such a background 
and contzasts as will bring them out dis- 
tinctly, delightfully, and _ instructively. 
Besides, as the choicest flowers and fruits 
constantly diffuse through a wide space an 
impalpable, indescribable aroma, wrought 
in Nature’s laboratory, and as yet beyond 
the skill of the most refined chemistry to 
imitate, so does an influential atmos- 
phere surround, attend upon, and so to 
speak unconsciously radiate from the 
master spirits of our race. True, a suffi- 
ciently observing eye may perhaps fathom 
this influence and its causes, but it is as 
yet more felt than known. A dog by 
virtue of his instinct, as we say, distin- 
guishes a kind-hearted man, trots by him 
without fear, while the creature will keep 
more than a cane’s length distant from 
the surly and the impetuous man. When 
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a thorough education includes a thorough 
training of all our organs adapted for 
observation, as a fundamental or basic 
study and practice all through our lives 
(in the way now well or partially shown 
in all Kindergarten schools), then shall 
we learn better than we now can what 
lies within and what beyond the compass 
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of human acquisition. ‘Then shall we be 
able doubtless to define wherein and why 
the subject of our paper excels others, or 
at least most other men. 

For example, it is easy for an expert to 
draw the inference from this portrait, and 
to tell the reasons why the original of it 
had long-lived ancestry on both sides, 
and that from them he also, fortunately 
for the world, inherited a long life. This 
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inference is proved to be correct, by the 
fact that he is now eighty-three years of 
age. (The picture was taken about a 
score of years since.) It also promises 
a still more advanced and useful life than 
he had yet attained. The breadth of the 
head in front of the ears, the long dis- 
tance from the bridge of the nose to the 





orifice of the ear, the relative low posi- 
tion of the orifice, and the distance be- 
tween the eyes, cach and all confirm the 
| deduction that the central portions of the 
contents of the lower parts of the cranium 
‘are large, and as those portions rule 
| (chiefly) the longevity of the man, so is 
| it dependent chiefly upon their size. 
Whoever has with discernment ob- 
served aged people has noticed that in 
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them, without exception, the measures 
specified are large. Nor do these mate- 
rially increase from the age of twenty-five 
or thirty. So that if these measures are 
then noticed, long-lived ancestry may be 
inferred, and inquiry will confirm the de- 
duction, and time will prove the probable 
long life of the person. Some features 
do diminish or become more prominent 
with age, but those mentioned practically 
remain the same. 

Whoever has also observed men with 
discernment will have noticed that with 
such measures as this portrait shows 
there is always associated a long trunk 
and a chest having a large circumference 
allowing plenty of room for large contents 
of the trunk, namely, the blood-making 
organs; while the whole length of the 
head, from the crown to the chin, indi- 
cates long limbs, both upper and lower, 
so that the original must be a tall man, 
and well formed and not obese. 

The other features of the portrait, with 
a single exception, equally indicate a 
probable high longevity. A large nose is 
not an ornamental appendage to the face 
of youth, but is indicative of good, long- 
lived lungs, and an ability of course to 
receive a large quantity of air. No bet- 
ter inheritance can be bestowed by one’s 
ancestry; nothing will make a man or 
woman more lively and lovely in charac- 
ter. 

The high cheek bones speak also of 
good lungs, while the broad jaw indicates 
yood digestion, limited, as is shown by 
the slenderness of the chin and the short 
upper lip, to refined food, which is also 
indicated by the very decided nervous 
temperament conspicuous in every fea- 
ture, 

The color of the eyes and the color of 
the complexion, very easily seen, are in- 
dicators of much that we wish to know 
about a man in whom we feel a deep in- 
terest; but they can not be shown by a 
picture in only two colors, black and 
These colors, however, may by 
the observant person be inferred. 

It would be so absurd to suppose that 
the original of this picture had brown 


white. 
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eyes, that the mere mention of them in 
that connection excites a mental smile. 
Nor would it show good training to sup- 
pose them to be blue. 

Did any one ever see cither brown or 
blue eyes in such a constitution ? Could 
they be produced or continued in such a 
constitution? If yes, how? It could not 
be done. What color then must those eyes 
have ? Hazel (not hazel-nut color),by some 
named gray,—a blue and brown mixed, 
and in this case will be found the most 
beautiful specimens of the perfectly blend- 
ed blue and brown that | have ever seen. 

Mark that the pure blue and the pure 
brown-eyed are the conspicuous indica- 
tions of the two great type temperaments, 
so that the perfect blending of the two 
colors in the eye indicates the blending of 
the two great temperaments throughout 
the rest of the body. The color of the 
eye is chiefly dependent upon the thick- 
ness or thinness of the minute blood- 
tubes of the iris; in the blue eye they are 
thick, in the brown eye they are thin, in- 
dicating liability to apoplexy of the brain, 
liver, kidneys, etc. 
the possibility of paralysis, but not the 
probability of apoplexy. 

Hence, a hazel-eyed man can appreci- 
ate the emotions, etc., of both the blue 
and the brown-eyed ; and it has been ob- 
served that all presidents of colleges who 
have been remarkably successful in man- 
aging students have been hazel-eyed. 

In this role Dr. Hopkins has doubtless 
the right to be named the best; at least 
the palm of superiority can be disputed 
only by the friends of the late Dr. Nott, 
of Union College. 

Dr. Hopkins knew a student at sight, 
sympathized with him, and let him know 
it. It is more than forty years since I 
first saw him; yet I remember the day 
and the hour as well as if it was yester- 
day. 

I had been brought in contact with 
men of high and low degree more than 
one boy in a thousand has been. I had 
not studied human nature by any book, 
rule, or direction; had never read or 
heard of anything of the kind, but for 


Blue eyes indicate 
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nearly a score of years I had been observ- 
ing men, ignorant and educated, and had 
found that there was a very great differ- 
ence in folks naturally and by the result 
of education, 

When I went to college I had already 
been on the ground for examination and 
admission, and had seen, I think, three 
professors, who did not impress me pro- 
foundly, but now I had brought a note 
of introduction and a package to the 
I there- 
fore at once called on him, who welcomed 


president from a friend of his. 


me with a warm hand, and as I remained 
standing with hat in hand ready to leave 
as soon as he had read his friend's mes- 
sage, he bade me be seated, saying that he 
wished to talk with me a little. He asked 
me when I was born, where I had studied, 
and what general books I had read, and 
what I liked to read best. When I had 
told him, he asked me if I had seen 
Dunglison’s Physiology, then just pub- 
lished. I replied: No, sir. He pointed it 
out in his library, near to which I was 
sitting, and bade me take it out and look 
He saw, | suppose, that I was 
delighted, for he said at once: “ Perhaps 
you would like to read it; if so, take it 
along, and when you have read it come 
and get the other volume.” 

| had come in feeling homesick, and that 


it over 


I had not a friend within forty miles, but I 
went out light-hearted, feeling that I had 
a true friend in the president of the col- 
leve, who I felt knew me better than I 
did myself, and would always be a sure 
“reliance in time of trouble"; and if the 
determination was not absolutely formu- 
lated, it was in fact resolved within me 
that 
trouble, and that whatever would please 


no act of mine should cause him 
him I should do, and for two reasons: 
first, because I felt that it would be right; 
and second, because to please him would 
gratify myself. I at once, in plain words, 
recognized in him the greatest and best 
man whom I had ever met; nor have I 
since had occasion to rate him as second. 

Other students have by scores given 
me a like narration of their experience. 
Many a one has said to me: “ Whenever 
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I have followed Dr. Hopkins’ advice | 
have invariably succeeded; when I have 
deviated from it I have so far failed.” 

I did not then know that he was an 
M.D. before he became president, and 
wondered at his interest in and familiar 
ity with physiology. But when [| had 
learned more about his history, and had 
become pretty well acquainted with the 
educational world, | thought I saw the 
cause of his peculiar and great success to 
be dependent upon the thorough study of 
the physical structure of man. 

The reasons why I here affix several 
of his titles to his name (for which his 
modesty would chide me unless I pive 
the reasons), are two: first, to show the 
relations of his success to his medical 
studies; and second, because there is no 
other man of whom I know entitled to all 
these by having truly earned 
them. He graduated at Williams, at the 
head of his class (of which the Hon. Har- 
vey Rice, now the oldest man in Cleve 
land, Ohio, was a member), and of course 
was then entitled to A.B. He studied 
medicine and taught one year; then was 
tutor at Williams two years; then studied 
medicine, and taught two years, and grad 
uated at Pittsfield as M.D.; and = took, 
after giving a master’s oration, the degree 
of A.M. at Williams College, where he 
was then chosen professor of Rhetoric 
and Moral After 
honored that chair for six years, he was 
elected president. In 1837 Dartmouth 
College gave éclat to its discrimination by 
conferring upon him the title of D.D., 


honors 


having 


Philosophy. 


which act was imitated by Harvard Col 
lege in 1841. What the object was in 
“gilding gold and painting the lily,” | 
can not conjecture, unless it was that the 
Hub-y College thought that its gilding 
was a little finer than the New Hampshire 
metal. In 1857 the laggard Regents of 
the University of New York State hon- 
ored themselves by conferring upon him 
the climax of LL.D. 

Mark well, that none of these degrees 
were sought or bought, but were each and 


all earned or deservedly conferred, and 


not through any hidden motive. Nor 
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" | 
does he on holiday occasions even wear | 


them as appendages of honor of which he 
is proud, but signs his name as seen above, 
plain “ Mark Hopkins,” perhaps think- 
ing that there are others as well as he who 
are entitled to flaunt their theatrical af- 
fixes, while no other man on earth is en- | 
titled to the plain distinction that alone 
he uses. 

It should not be overlooked that, as 
hinted in the statements about his teach- 
ing, he worked his own way through his 
course of education, also occupying a | 
complete period of time. These are not 
small items in the success that he at- | 
tained, and especially fitted him to sym- | 
pathize with others and give them advice 
in regard to self-development. 

There nothing so unfortunate to 
youth as to be entirely relieved from self- 
dependence, The character of the stock 
from which a person comes is of course 
of vital consequence; but the perfect 
culture of what is inherited is an item of 
Both must be good 
in order to attain the best results; and 


IS 


no less importance. 


the push of necessity is essential to the 
highest development of the best inherit- 
Blessed is he who must. All the 
subject 


ance. 
essentials were coincident in the 
of this paper. 

Neither of these matters are apprecia- 
ted as they ought to be, either for the 
personal or public welfare of our citizens. 
The human brain may be named, without 
the possibility of its being gainsaid, the 
the 
productions. 


highest, most valuable, and most 
of agricultural 


Horses, cows, sheep, hogs, fowls, etc., are 


expensive 


understood to be such productions, as 
much as are grass, grains, corn, potatoes, 
the fruits 
which those animals eat, and by means 


and other vegetables, and 


of which they grow. Do we not feed 
upon all these things, and grow, and live 
by means of them? Hlave we not hearts, 
and blood, and brains, as all those ani- 
mals have ? can not we, as they do, live 
upon the vegetables only? Are we not 
with all our pride, made of the same ma- 
terials as the vegetables, all selections 
the carth and air? Wherein do 
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we differ that makes us hold our heads 
so lofty ? 

The plant for its perfection is like our- 
selves dependent upon its ancestry, its 
inheritance. So far have we nothing of 
The plant for its 
perfection is, in the next place, depend- 


which to be proud. 


ent upon its cultures—namely, upon what 
it is fed and how, and upon the water 
and air, and temperatures with which it 
is supplied ; all not by any volition of its 
own, but solely through the bounty or 
selfishness of another living thing. Alas! 
how many men and women are merely 
plants—only that they will yield no fruit. 
Might not the land on which has been 
grown the food that such persons have 
eaten, better have run to waste—has it not 
in fact been worse than barren, much 
labor in culture having been bestowed 
it in vain? 
proper culture of the brains as well of the 


upon How different when 
plants, is made effective ? 

Merely to produce the brains is vege- 
tation, to develop the brains by culture 
is human. The animals may have their 
brains developed, but not by their own 
volition. Animals are perfected solely 
by the culture of man. He by his de- 
vices makes the blood to flow this way 
and that, and to cease its active flow in 
another part of the brain, and thus mod- 
ifies the temper and other capabilities of 
the animals. This he does not with the 
direct intent to vary the circulation of 
blood in the animal's brain, but he works 
by wavs made known by experience to 
modify the animals, such as by cross- 
breeding, peculiar feeding, by emascula- 
tion, etc., ete. 

So does he bestow culture upon him- 
self without knowing, or at least without 
appreciating the true modus operand. 
If he wishes the left fingers which are 
weak and awkward upon the keyboard 
of the piano to become as agile as those 
of the right hand, he proceeds to exer- 
cise the left hand, as he says, forgetful or 
not knowing that the exercise of parts of 
the right brain that influence the mus- 
cles of the left fingers need exercise and 
development as a precedent to the exer- 
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cise of the muscles, and that the increased 
flow of blood is not merely through the 
muscles exercised, but also through the 
nervous parts of the head from which 
the impulses to muscular activity go out, 
and after awhile when the channels of 
the blood flowing through those nervous 
parts have become permanently enlarged, 
and the blood flows freely through them, 
the exercises that at first were tedious 
and fatiguing become pleasant and _ in- 
spiriting. 

All human culture is of this order. By 
certain studies and methods of study, the 
ready flow of blood for long, continuous 
periods through desirable parts of the 
brain, and its diversion from other parts 
of the brain are secured. Then is fulfilled 
the saying, “ As the twig is bent the tree’s 
and that one, 
a child in the way in which 


inclined ”; also other 


“Train up 
it should yo, and when it is old it will not 
depart therefrom.” 

In this matter of culture then, and in 
the capability of self-culture by a course 
of training, does man stand above all the 
animals if he chooses. 

Of course the free flow of the blood or 
the large size of the blood-tubes, through 
which it is desirable to have the blood 
circulate, is to a certain degree, and often 
to a great degree, a matter of inheritance. 

But, if the best channels are small nat- 
urally, and the bad channels large, so 
much the more important is it that the 
culture begin early and continue long. It 
is the dull boys as well as the bright ones 
that need culture, and the most discreet 
culture. 

Much has been said and more thought 
about the best methods of culture. One 
thing is certain, a long period is not only 
needed, but essential ; and all the various 
classes of studies must be pursued, delib- 
erately and understandingly, and all the 
virtues must be studied and practiced. 

The course which has produced a Mark 
Hopkins can not be greatly wrong, and 
whatever varies much therefrom can not 
by much be right. 

The other day I saw in a paper a brief 
statement of the effects that different col- 
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leges produce upon their students, the 
writer evidently being necessarily familiar 
with those of all our colleges. He says: 

“ Williams College men always bear the 
stamp of Mark Hopkins, clearly discern- 
ible. There is not only clearness and 
solidity of their thinking, but the move- 
ment of their thought has a sort of free- 
and-casy swing to it; they show a sort of 
mental suppleness and an ability to take 
large views of a subject, and to observe 
the bearings of it in relation to other 
subjects.” 

Dr. Hopkins in his inaugural address 
said: 

“IT desire, and shall labor, that this 
may be a safe college ; that its reputation 
may be raised still higher; that the plan 
of instruction may be carried out more 
fully; that there may be health, cheerful 
study, kind feeling, and pure morals; and 
that in the memory of students college- 
life may be a verdant spot. .... This 
would we do as the friends of science, of a 
pure literature, and of the freest inquiry.” 

The grand culture of more than two 
thousand students has been in great part 
the work of his hands, and all over this 
our glorious land are the results telling, 
and will forever continue to teil in bless- 
ings to our fellow-men. 

If such is the result of one man’s in- 
heritance and culture, shall we allow a 
single well-born youth to be overlooked, 
and to fail to receive that culture that 
It 
follows then that to be sure that no one 


every one must realize is essential ? 


shall be overlooked, all such should be 
in all New 
Enyland are now the opportunitics af- 


well cultured, But where 
forded such as were enjoyed at Williams 
when the subject of this paper was a stu- 
dent there? 
the interest of Harvard tried to show that 


The other day a writer in 


there the expenses were not necessarily 
more than $50 more than at Williams, 
and that there they were $375 per year. 
This is doubtless exaggerated, but it is 
truce that dudes have a better standing in 


all colleges than they used to have, while 
a pocket full of money will cover a multi- 
tude of sins, 
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Has not Mark Hopkins still the vigor 
and the influence to make one college 
an institution of true principles, good 
enough for the richest, and cheap enough 
for the poorest? 
has had the opportunity of seeing and 
feeling that all the endowments that it 
ever gave to Williams College has been 
more than compensated by the mighty 


The commonwealth 


influence of only one of its students, to 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 
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say nothing of the labors of such students 
3. Prime, David Dudley 
Field, the lamented Garfield, and a score 
of others well worthy of mention if space 
allowed. 

As Williams was started free 
school, why can not, why will not the old 
commonwealth now establish it as a free 
college ? 


as Irenaeus 


as 


a 


T. S. LAMBERT, M.D, 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE LABORER. 


Money is a necessary evil. 


[* 


typical exchange operation 


the two producers concerned in a | change. 


The most important quality de- 


(who, | sired in moncy is that it should be uniform 


relatively to each other, are consumers) | in value. The farmer when he parts with 
his wheat wishes to feel secure that the 


could deal directly with each other, make 
an immediate swap of their surpluses, the 
unproductive trader who comes between 
them and levies tribute on both would 
find his opportunities for getting gain 
But 
direct exchange or barter, in an advanced 


without earning it greatly reduced. 


state of civilization, is practically impos- 


sible; hence the function of money, 
which is a certificate of deposit, showing 
that the holder has added certain value 
of “commodities to the general stock, 
which he is entitled to draw out at any 
time, being free to choose through the 
whole list of articles subject to price. 

A monetary currency is, in fact, so 
desirable, so indispensable to the march 
of development toward a high ideal of 
general well-being, that all peoples agree 
in confounding money with the value of 
the commodities whose it 
facilitates, and are willing to sink a pain- 


exchange 


fully enormous amount of labor in buy- 
ing 
whose chief value is in their scarcity— 


from mother earth those metals 
worth working for because it takes so 
much labor to get them. Men are willing 
to waste labor digging gold, which will 
neither feed nor clothe them, instead of 


raising wheat or cotton, for the reason 


that gold, being so difficult to obtain, and | 


yielding itself only to a certain amount of 
labor, is naturally adapted to subserve the 
purposes required of a medium of ex- 





certificates of value for which he ex- 
changes it will retain their present buying- 
power (which he knows pretty nearly) 
right along—to-morrow, next week, next 
month, next year. Thatacurrency should 
be nearly unvarying in exchange-efficacy 
or purchasing-power, from year to year, 
means, in other words, that its volume 
must be subject to none but the natural 
fluctuations produced by the growth of 
population and the movements of inter- 
national trade. Whenever gold and 
silver mining pay better proportionately 
than other fields of labor, more labor will 
be attracted to them, and thus, as the 
world’s history has proved, the purchas- 
ing-power of gold is kept at a point so 
little varying as to make it by far the best 
general medium of exchange known. 

What constitutes the essential quality 
of money, then, is that natural, world- 
wide, insuperable scarcity of the material 
of which it is formed, which prevents the 
possibility of any sudden enlargement of 
its volume and consequent depreciation 
of the purchasing-power of that already 
current as vouchers for the commodities 
which have been exchanged for it. 

Is it possible to construct an artificial 
valometer that shall fulfil the require- 
ments of trade equally well with gold ? 

We can safely say that it has never yet 
been done: the paper money of France 
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and England is simply a gold certificate ; 
ours is the same as commonly used. | 
Issues of paper currency based on real | 
estate or Government bonds, are not, by 
virtue of their security, money, but 
vouchers for specific commodities, while 
money must represent all commodities. 
A mortgage represents value, but is not 
money ; for it calls for a single article, 
while money calls for any article its 
holder chooses. No one mistakes paper 
money for anything but a gold certificate 
—it is worth the amount of gold it will 
bring, and no more. 

Why does universal accord deny to 
paper promises, secured by indubitable 
real estate or governmental obligations, 
the character of money, and estimate it 
invariably by the amount of gold it will 
bring rather than by the amount of the 
values upon which it isa lien? For the 
very obvious reason that its volume, and, 
consequently, its value, is liable to change 
by human interference, while gold does 
not seem to be much influenced by this 
cause. Undue diversion of labor to gold- 
production soon rights itself. The 
volume of the metallic currency is not 
subject to the whims of populations, can 
not be regulated by vote, nor be made 
the football of opposing interests. Paper 
representatives of commodities can not be 
money, becawse they are specific, and be- 
cause there is no natural, fatal bar to 
their over-issue as there is in the case of 
the precious metals. In short, there is 
not thus far any positive money but the 
metallic, and paper symbols are current 
solely as vouchers for gold; viewed in 
any other light they are mortgages, and a 
mortgage can no more be money than 
the particular commodity which it rep- 
resents. 

The people who believe, or affect to 
believe, that paper may be money, other- 
wise than as the symbol of gold, belong 
to one or more of three classes: The 
antinomians—the chaotic minds who 
have great faith in luck and trick and 
little in the existence of any immutable 
natural laws; the speculators—the nu- 





merous class who have, or hope they 
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have, a genius for legal fraud, and hope 
to gobble speedy fortunes out of the ups 
and downs of a market that responds to 
the incessant overturnings of a variable 
currency-volume ; and the innumerable 
debtor-class—not only those who have 
debts which they hope to get rid of easier 
by the aid of depreciated paper made 
legal tender, but all those financial des- 
peradoes who hope to become debtors— 
who hope to get property without paying 
for it, in consequence of the general ex- 
tension of credit naturally resulting from 
monetary dilution. Here we see that 
there are always powerful interests con- 
spiring to make current as money that 
which on sober examination we must 
admit is not money. 

The hope and interest of the laborer is 
not in chaos come again, nor in any 
idiotic attempt to subvert natural laws, 
nor (least of all classes) is it his policy to 
promote a state of affairs which facilitates 
general gambling or enhances the natural 
advantages of capital. For all that is 
gained in commercial gambling is value 
that the laborer has created; and all 
legislative or factitious aid afforded to 
capital is at his expense. The laborer is 
the man appointed of Fate to the ulti- 
mate liquidation of all obligations; he 
with his two hands digs out of the 
ground, first or last, the value wasted in 
every extravagance, folly, or crime, by 
whomsoever committed. What the la- 
borer demands (if he knows his own in- 
terest) is that each should enjoy the 
value he creates by his labor, and this is 
only approximable when prices are as 
uniform as supply and demand will let 
them be, and the movements of trade are 
steady and calculable—a condition of 
things which is sadly disturbed by the 
alternating fever of expansion and torpor 
of contraction. The laborer is not cap- 
italist or speculator; what he gets he 
must pay for; he is foolish to expect any- 
thing else; he, of all men, expects noth- 
ing from Fraud or Fortune, and is an 
idiot to lend himself to the schemes of 
those who do. 

Capital is called conservative, but 
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labor, even more than capital, finds its 
true interest in genuine conservatism— 
not mossy adhesiveness to the existing 
status, but a firm and persistent faith in 
the immutable laws that conditionate all 
desirable progress, and there is no eco- 
nomical truth more deep-seated in the 
constitution of the planet than this: 
That in order to effect equitably the ex- 
changes necessary to the civilized state, 
an inflexible meter of value is indis- 
pensable; and that, up to this date, this 
has only been found in the precious 
metals. 

When the selfishness of the people in 
mass becomes sufficiently tempered by 
foresight, and reason assumes its proper 
empire over blind, unbalanced, unprofit- 
able greeds; when the people become 
capable of regulating an artificial currency 
with as steady a hand as nature regulates 
the metallic, then it will be worth the 
breath to talk of paper money non- 
redeemable in gold, but as yet it is quite 
premature. The mental and moral gen- 
eral average which makes gold-digging 
profitable makes paper money impossible. 
The toil, the misery, the sordid degrada- 
tion, which mankind undergoes in their 
frenzied struggles to wrest the glittering 
yellow worthlessness from the miserly 
rock, is the penalty they pay for their 
puerile unsteadiness, their piggish rebel- 
lion against the naturally ordained limits 





to their lusts, and their lack of loyalty, 
not only of class to class, but of each to 
his own true interests. If we could all 
feel absolutely assured of the perpetual 
integrity of the controlling majority, ab- 
solutely assured that the common val- 
ometer would never be lengthened or 
shortened for the inequitable advance- 
ment of class interests, ‘Aen we might 
hope to employ on useful purposes the 
labor now wasted in the gold mines. 
Paper money is a voucher for specie. 
What is specie? A voucher for labor. 
If we are ever to have paper money not 
founded on a specie basis, it must bea 
certificate of labor performed. I see no 
reason why there may not be, when the 
people are fitted for it, a paper currency 
founded directly on labor. Make the 
dollar mean not a certain weight of gold, 
but a day’s work. Of course this would 
not be construed as fixing the wages of 
labor at all. The dollars, or parts of a 
dollar that each should get for his labor, 
would be regulated by natural laws. 
Call a day’s work one dollar or ten dollars, 
it makes no difference as long as the dol- 
lar represents only labor; things would 
adjust themselves to one as well as the 
other. Gold simply Jroves by its presence 
that a certain amount of labor has been 
performed; and it is a too expensive 
voucher, which I would we were honest 
enough not to need. G. E. TUFTS. 
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8 pwn good people of the olden time 

were wiser than they knew when 
they imagined each field and forest and 
valley to be inhabited by a strange, di- 
minutive, fantastic race of people; when 
they peopled each glade and hollow and 
ravine with fairies and goblins, sprites 
and elfs, gnomes and brownies. 

Strange little people they were, accord- 
ing to the old traditions, living down in 
the depths of the dark old forest, or up 
on the mountain side, warring and lov- 
ing, hoping and fearing, joyful and sor- 
rowful, just like men and women. 





When we wander amid the shades of a 
forest, where the rabbit loves to gambol 
and the squirrel stores his nuts, and the 
wild birds build their nests, we little im- 
agine that we are surrounded by a civil- 
ization more ancient than that of Greece, 
or Rome, or Assyria. 

Yet here around, about, and beneath 
us there dwells a mighty people, small 
indeed in size,and strange in form, yet 
great in works and countless in numbers. 

A frugal, industrious race they are; 
fierce in war, yet tireless in the pursuits 
of peace. 
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We in our contempt may call them 
insects, yet who can tell but that they 
may feel a similar scorn while engaged 
in the contemplation of the human race. 

We are apt to regard with contempt all 
organisms which do not resemble our 
own in form and structure. We regard 
with peculiar contempt allof the mem- 
bers of the insect world. But when we 
find a race of insécts possessed of almost 
all the arts, institutions, and even the 
vices incidental to a high state of civil- 
ization in the human race, we are forced 
to confess that intelligence does not de- 
pend entirely upon size or form. 

Yet such is the case with the insects 
called ants. Over all the earth they live, 
encircling the globe with a broad belt, ex- 
tending from the semi-frigid regions of 
the North to the southernmost parts of 
South America and Australia, swarming 
over almost boundless tracts of prairie 
and forest, encircling watercourses, and 
even penetrating into the heart of the 
largest of the cities of men. Like the an- 
cient States of Greece, each of their cities 
is a nation, and each nation is confined 
within the environments of a city. 

The reasons for assigning to ants an 
intelligence almost equal to that of man 
may be stated under the following heads: 

Their large, yet distinct communities 
and elaborate habitations. Their regular 
governments. Theirroadways. Their pos- 
session of domestic animals. Their tender 
care of their young. Their wars and fre- 
quent pitched battles, in which they ex- 
hibit both co-operation and individual 
initiation. And last, but not least, their 
ownership of slaves. 

It may be said that the possession of 
slaves should not raise any animal in 
our estimation; but I hold that a certain 
high degree of intelligence must be pres- 
ent in both slaves and masters before the 
institution of slavery can exist. It is in- 
teresting, however, to observe that in the 
case of ants, as in that of men, slavery has 
a constant tendency to degrade the mas- 
ters. 

Sir John Lubbock, after enumerating 
several species which exhibit this influ- 
ence in regular gradation, says: 


“In anergates, finally we come to the 
last scene in this sad history. We may 
safely conclude that in distant times their 
ancestors lived as so many ants do now, 
partly by hunting, partly on honey, that 
by degrees they became bold marauders, 
and gradually took to keeping slaves; 
that for a time they maintained their 
strength and agility, though losing by de- 
grees their arts and even many of their 
instincts ; that gradually even their bodily 
force dwindled away under the enervating 
influence to which they had subjected 
themselves, until they sank to their pres- 
ent degraded condition, weak in body 
and mind, few in numbers, and apparent- 
ly nearly extinct, the miserable represent- 
atives of far superior ancestors maintain- 
ing a precarious existence as contempt- 
ible parasites of their former slaves.” 

A writer in the Popular Science Month- 
ly, after speaking of the extreme rapidity 
with which the Amazon ants go to battle, 
computes that the Amazons of antiquity, 
to be even with them, if we judge by the 
relative weights, should have travelled at 
the rate of fifty thousand leagues per 
hour,—a speed almost meteoric. Yet 
this same species, although terrible in 
battle, have become so dependent upon 
their slaves that they have even lost the 
power of feeding themselves, and will 
starve to death in the midst of plenty 
unless they have slaves to feed them. 
Huber placed thirty of them in a box of 
earth, with a supply of honey. More than 
one-half of the Amazons died of hunger 
in less than two days. They had not even 
traced out a dwelling, and the few ants in 
existence were languid and without 
strength. He pitied their condition and 
gave them one of their black slaves. 
“This individual, unassisted, established 
order, formed a chamber in the earth and 
preserved the iives of the remaining Am- 
azons.” 

Lubbock kept a number of them for 
three months, by giving them a slave for 
an hour or two each day, to clean and 
feed them. This experience was, how- 
| ever, almost paralleled by that of our 
| brave Southern chivalry, some of whom 
| found themselves at the close of the late 
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war without slaves, and almost incapable 
of making their own toilets or preparing 
their own food. 

In regard to the possession of domes- 
tic animals by ants, Lubbock remarks: 
“It may be truly said that our English 
ants possess a much greater variety of 
domestic animals than we do ourselves.” 

The most important of these domestic 
animals are the aphides, a species of plant 
lice which they rear in great numbers and 
protect with the greatest care. The 
aphides have been frequently called the 
cows of the ants, a name which would be 
most appropriate were it not that they 
produce a saccharine rather than a lac- 
teal secretion. 

The claviger, a little blind saccharine 
exuding beetle, is also found among them, 
and being unable to feed itself is fed and 
cared for by the ants with the greatest 
attention. 

Different species of ants differ as much 
in nature and characteristics as different 
nations and races of human beings. 

Sir John Lubbock, who is perhaps the 
greatest living authority upon this sub- 
ject, characterizes a number of common 
species as follows: 7 

F.. Fusca is extremely timid; F. Cznerea 
has, on the contrary, a considerable 
amount of individual audacity; /. Rufa 
is characterized by the want of individual 
initiative, and always moves in troops; 
F.. Pretensts worries its slain enemies; /. 
Sanguinea never does so. 

The Amazon ants (Polyergus Rufescens) 
are perhaps the bravest of all. Scadinodis 
is cowardly and thievish; during wars 
among the larger species they haunt the 
battle-field and devour the dead. Zetro- 
mortum is said to be very greedy; J/yr- 
mecina very phlegmatic. 

Thus we see that ants, excelling as they 
do all other families of the social hymen- 
optera, even approaching man in the de- 
velopment of their intelligence, should 
neither be despised nor neglected. They 


furnish a most interesting and instructive | 
study not only to the student of natural | 


science, but also to the philosopher and 
man ot letters. | EUGENE F. CARNEY, 





ENVIRONMENT VERSUS HEREDITY.—A 
little boy caught a young robin, so young 
that its attempts to fly were as yet in- 
effectual, and took it home. At first it 
was confined in an extemporized cage, 
made in one end of a slatted peach-bax. 
In a very few days it was allowed to hop 
about in the house and on the veranda, 
under supervision, and interrupted by the 
children’s frequent handling. Its limits 
were extended to the garden about the 
house, as it came to be seen that robin 
made no use of his increasing ability to 
fly to get away; and in the course of 
several days he was permitted to go and 
come pretty much as he would, day and 
night, he having learned to go to a bar 
under the eaves of the veranda for his 
roost at nightfall. He would even fly or 
hop toward any one of the family, as if 
expecting to get something to eat or drink 
in repetition of his daily and frequent ex- 
periences ; and he would stand still to be 
caught, and remain perched on the open 
hand or finger for an indefinite time. 
While he was learning to take food and 
water without assistance, he became ex- 
ceedingly tame; and watchfulness over 
him was relaxed. He would disappear, but 
no sooner would the family miss him than 
he would re-appear all right. He had 
been in a remote corner of the garden, or 
over the fence into the stable-yard hunt- 
ing worms, bugs, or flies. It was feared 
that some strange cat would yet pick him 
up, for he seemed to be destitute of the 
instinctive distrust of man or beast com- 
mon to wild birds. But after he had re- 
peatedly re-appeared unharmed, this fear 
was dismissed. At last robin was missing 
for good. We waited and hoped, but 
he was never seen again. A strange 
cat had been seen prowling about the 
garden, and, no attention having been 
paid to her, she doubtless improved her 
opportunity to make a meal of robin. 
From the multifarious evidence he had 
given of his tameness and attachment, all 
the family were satisfied that their ex- 
traordinary little pet had met this sad 
fate. JEAN-JEAN. 

Somerset Co., Pa. 
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A MUSHROOM HEAD. 


E sometimes hear of 
mutton-heads, cab- 
bage-heads, and dum-heads, 
but rarely of mushroom- 
heads, although if we ac- 
cepted Carlyle’s assertion 
we should think that the 
majority of people carried 
a fungoid mass within their 
brain-pans. Nature in her 
plant-forms often produces 
odd resemblances to animal 
life. The queer profile 
shown in the engraving is 
the exact outline of a fungus 
described by a correspon- 
dent of the Sczentific Amer- 
zcan. The engraving, in 
fact, is a faithful drawing of 
the fungus, which was 
found at Wellsville, N. Y., 
growing from the side of a 
partiaily decayed hemlock 


log, with the face side up, 
which certainly has a strong 
resemblance to the Duke 
of Wellington as he ap- 
peared in his later years. The shrunken | this specimen, have been inclined to ac- 


mouth and lips and the prominent nose 
are all plainly indicated, and it is sug- 


cept the idea that the mushroom, rather 
than the ape, was the real father of man- 


gested whether Darwin might not, from | kind. 


- 





AN AMERICAN DIANA. 


A WRITER for the Detroit Post gives 
his experience as a huntsman while 
camping near Marquette and Lake Supe- 
rior. One day he strayed away so far as 
to take refuge in a cabin situated in a 
small clearing and near a lake. He con- 
tinues : 

“A trim-built woman of thirty-five or 
forty years of age stood in a door, dressed 
in a short gray dress and a russet jacket, 
neat woollen stockings and stout shoes, 
and a white and dainty linen collar. She 
invited me to a seat in the cabin, which 
was neat and well-kept, and contained 
many articles of use and ornament not 





met with in the log-houses of other set- 
tlers. The lady, for such she was, 
brought out a refreshing cup of spruce 
beer and treated me hospitably. I told 
her I would be glad if I could hire her 
husband or brother to guide me back to 
my camp, and asked how long I would 
have to wait until one of them got back. 
She smiled and said, ‘ You will have to 
wait along time.’ She quickly informed 
me that she lived there in the heart of the 
wilderness alone; her nearest neighbor 
being a mile and a half distant. She 
lived in Chicago at the time of the great 
fire in that city, and, losing all she had, 
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went out to service in several places, the 
last being Marquette, from whence she 
came to the place where she now lives.” 

The woman then said that she had not 
only selected and secured the eighty 
acres, but had made the clearing and 
put up the cabin herself without assist- 
ance. In reply to his question about 
loneliness and fear, she answered in this 
wise : 

“She seized a Winchester rifle that 
hung conveniently to hand on pegs of 
her own construction, and, stepping to 
the door, fired, without raising the rifle 
any higher than her hip, at a place ona 
tree a hundred feet distant, and put the 
ball into the small mark. 

“But,” said I, with increased wonder, 
‘you can not carry that rifle all the time?’ 

“She slipped her hand down to her 
side and drew from a buckskin pocket 
that had been hidden by the folds of her 
dress, a pistol, not of a toy kind, but a 
heavy Colt’s navy revolver. 

“*T can use this as well,’ she said. 

“* How long,’ I asked, after the weap- 
ons were disposed of, ‘will it be before 
you get your land ?’ 

“«Tt will all be paid for this next 
spring,’ she replied. ‘I have been here 
three winters. I calculate on killing 
enough game to pay my way,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘and pay for the land, and I have 
succeeded. The small game I sell at Mar- 
quette, and the large game, such as deer 
and bear, I ship away.’ 

“*Bear?’ I interrogated with dilated 
eyes. 

“« Why, yes; bear,’ she said. ‘ Wouldn’t 
you like to buy this bear-skin ?’ 

“« But, did you kill that bear?’ 

“«T did,’ she replied, ‘and I shot him 
so as not to spoil the skin. See, here are 
the two ball-holes in his head. I fired 
twice. I hit him on this side of the head 
first, and I waited until he turned the 
other side, then I fired, and he dropped 
dead.’ ” 

A few days afterward the writer visited 
her again. She further unfolded her life. 
Having just refused $1,000 for the pine 


on her land, she was about to engage as | 





guide to some young hunters. Her 
knowledge of the habits of animals 
made her services valuable to parties 
from cities who were ignorant in regard 
to securing game. 

The amateur hunter finishes his de- 
scription in these words: 

““* Well, as I suppose you came here to 
settle and to live and die, wouldn’t it be 
better to have a husband to share your 
labors—some smart young fellow, you 
know ?’ 

“She laughed merrily as she frankly 
answered, ‘I don’t find such smart young 
fellows. I have seen a good deal in my 
time in the cities.’ 

“*How do you live when the winter 
comes on?’ 

“*QOh, very well indeed. I can take my 
axe and in half an hour get fuel enough 
for one day.’ 

“Thinking over this practical solution 
of the woman’s rights question as I re- 
turned to camp, I confess that the feel- 
ing uppermost in my mind was one of 
greatest respect and highest admiration 
for this courageous woman. I also found 
that this feeling was shared by all of the 
settlers that knew her, and that ‘Swede 
Em,’ as she is familiarly called by them, 
is never mentioned except in terms of 
praise and commendation. 

“There is nothing rude or masculine 
about this woman. Her pleasant, but 
resolute, face is bronzed by exposure. 
She is of medium height and somewhat 
slight, but her every movement is as lithe 
and active as a deer’s. Her name is Em- 
ma Christina Nielson.” 


—___-_-2 2 —_____—_ 


Kiss ME GOOD-BYE, DEAR.—That is the 
phrase heard in the hallway of many a 
home as the man of the house is hurrying 
away to exchange daily labor for daily 
bread in the mart of commerce. Some- 
times it is the wife who says it, sometimes 
infant lips prattle the caressing word, 
holding up a sweet flower face for the kiss 
that is its warm sunshine of life, and the 
strong man waits a moment to clasp his 
treasure and is gone ; and all day he won- 
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ders at the peace in his heart ; at the nerve 


with which he meets business losses, or 


bears business crosses. The wife’s kiss | 
did it, the baby’s kiss did it, and he real- | 


izes that it is not wealth or position or 
luck that makes our happiness, but the 
influence we bear with us from the pres- 
ence of those we love. 

Kiss me good-bye! O lips that have 
said it for the last time! would you ever 
ask again in those pleading tones for the 
kiss so tardily given? Would we not re- 
member that the relation the flower bears 
to the universe is as carefully provided for 
as that of the brightest star; that the lit- 
tle action of a loving heart goes side by 





side with the deed of heroic worth; that 
love is the dew of life; that the parting 
of day may be the parting of a lifetime. 


“ How many co forth in the morning 
That never come home at night ! 
And hearts have broken 
For kind words spoken 
That sorrow can ne’er set right.”” 


Many tears have been shed over kisses 
—over those “dear remembered kisses 
after death.” Kiss your children, man of 
business, before you leave home ; kiss the 
mother of your children, and then go 
about your day’s work with a “Thank 
God” in your soul that you have some 
one at home to kiss. 





THIS OLD WORLD OF OURS. 


Tuis is a wise old world of ours ; 
It's endowed with wonderful powers 

Of judgment, feeling, perception, thought. 
What a head upon its shoulders broad ! 
How speedy in detecting fraud 
Whenever good gold is alloyed— 

The trick in its scales will be caught. 
This is a large-headed world of ours. 


This is a beautiful world of ours ! 

Its frescoed skies ; its meadows and flowers ; 
Its forests of fragrant pine and palm ; 

Its lakes and rivers that seek the sea ; 

Its billows that beat like hearts set free ; 

Its mountains that rise in majesty ; 
Its valleys that rest in peaceful calm. 

This is a beautiful world of ours! 


This is a critical world of ours— 
Praise in its crucible melts and sours. 

Few are its compliments ; icy cold 
Are the words that reach the listening ear 
When we bow to catch sweet words of cheer. 
Not in this life may we hope to hear 

Musical notes from harps of gold, 
In this cold, old critical world of ours. 


Yet this is a jolly old world of ours, 
And mirth gives wings to its flying hours, 
While farce laughs aloud in its glee. 
On the dance-floor with jubilant feet 
Pleasure pursues the eluding cheat— 
A phantom ethereal, frail and fleet. 
How can we solve the mystery 
Of life in this jolly old world of ours ? 


This is a brave old world of ours ; 

Its shafts have fallen like rain in showers ; 
Its bullets and cannon-balls like hail. 

Its blood has flowed in rivers of red ; 

It has quaked beneath the hostile tread 

Of armies numbered with nations’ dead. 
Yet it wears a sword and a coat of mail— 

This combative old world of ours. 


This is a practical world of ours— 

It prefers fruit to leaves and flowers. 
Rhetorical speech and eloquence 

And poetry may be well enough. 

It prizes more substantial stuff, 

And nuggets of gold, though in the rough. 
Genius must yield to common sense 

In this practical world of ours. 


This is a very old world of ours— 

Its pyramids, temples, tombs, and towers ; 
Its cities in ruins deep under ground ; 

Its tablets and parchments and records old ; 

Its jewels and silver and bronze and gold ; 

Its mummies wrapped in many a fold— 
Speak of its age in types profound, 

In this very old world of ours. 


This is a fine old world of ours— 
Its church-bells ring in ten thousand towers. 
Its blessings are like the ocean's flow. 
Charity stands at the Christian’s door 
With a cup and a crust to aid the poor. 
Learning delights to impart its lore, 
And Love woyld make it a heaven below— 
This brave and dear old world of ours. 
GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE FUTURE. 


= education of the future will differ | closely related to the pursuit of agricul- 


materially from the education of the 
present and from that of the past. This 
is a progressive world, however slowly 
the wheels of progress may, in some 
directions, seem to move, and progres- 
sion is in the direction of improvement 
on that of the past. At times the tend- 
ency may seem to be strongly in the 
wrong direction, but sooner or later a re- 
action sets in, and improvement reaches 
a higher plane than ever before had been 
attained. The education of the present 
is better than that of the past, and it is 
safe to predict that the education of the 
future will be far better than that of the 
present. It will be better adapted to 
effect the object of education—that of 
drawing out and developing the intel- 
lectual and moral powers of the pupils, 
and preparing them for future usefulness. 
The education of the future will aim to 
develop the thinking and reasoning pow- 
ers, and the understanding of the pupil, 


to the pupil in after years. 
a mechanic, he will be instructed in those 
elementary branches of science which 


will enable him the better to understand | 
all the processes connected with his busi- | 
If he is to be a farmer, he will be | 


ness. 
instructed in those sciences, such as 
chemistry, botany, and biology, which are 





tical value to him in after life. 
so that he will be better able to use to ad- | 
vantage whatever powers of mind nature | 
may have given him. The instruction | 
given will be such as will be most useful | 
If he is to be | 
| that such studies discipline the mind, 


ture. All the pupils will be instructed 
in physiology, in order that each and all 
may be enabled to care for the health. 
In short, the education of the future will 
be a practical and useful one. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE 
FECTIVE. 


PRESENT DéE- 


The education of the present is re- 
markably defective, and the more ad- 
vanced the education, the more defective 


it is. The more elementary the educa- 
tion, the more valuable and practical it is 
so for as it goes. Where the instruction 
is limited to reading, writing, spelling, 
and arithmetic, none of it is superflu- 
ous or impracticable, unless the instruc- 
tion in arithmetic is carried far be- 
yond the future needs of the pupil. When 
the pupil advances beyond these elemen- 
tary studies, the studies pursued are of 
such a nature as to be of very little prac- 
A good 
deal of time is spent upon the study of 
Latin, French, and other languages, 
which studies will be of very little use to 
the most of the pupils. It is claimed 
that the time thus spent is well spent ; 


and are worth all the time required for 
that purpose. There are other studies, 
however, which would be equally as use- 
ful for disciplining the mind, and would 
be of practical use in obtaining a liveli- 
hood. It is also claimed that the study 
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of Latin is necessary in order to under- 
stand English, there are so many English 
words derived from the Latin. The study 
of a handbook devoted to showing the 
derivatives of English words would teach 
the pupil ina few weeks more about the 
Latin roots of English words than he 
would learn in studying Latin many 
months. The student who intends to 
take a college course may find it advisa- 
ble to study Latin and Greek, but those 
students who do not intend to go beyond 
the high-school will generally find that 
what time they give to Latin is about 
the same as wasted. 
ILL-SPENT TIME. 

A great deal of valuable time in our 
common schools is spent in studying ge- 
A mass of de- 
tail about the productions, exports, im- 


ography term after t:rm. 


ports, and industries of various countries is 
learned, nearly all of which is sure to be 
forgotten in a year or two at the longest, 
because no use is made of it, and it is 
burden to the mind to retain it. It is 
waste of time to learn such a mass of de- 
tail. All the geography needed by the 


a 
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secutive sentences correctly, while some 
who have never studied it at all, will 
write just as correctly as those who have. 
With the right instruction a pupil may 
learn more in grammar in one term than 
he could in three years by teachers who 
confine themselves altogether to the text- 
books without trying to make the pupils 
understand what is taughtthem. Thus 
we see that there is a vast amount of 
time wasted in our schools upon gram- 
mar, geography, arithmetic, Latin, and 
other studies. By restricting these studies 
within due limits, time would be saved 
fit the 
pupils for usefulness, and aid them in 
winning a livelihood. 


for other studies which would 


EDUCATION WHICH DOES NOT 
EARN A LIVELIHOOD, 


HELP TO 


It is too often the case at the present 
time that pupils who have spent years 
in going through the common and high 
schools, and perhaps college, find when 


| they emerge therefrom that all that they 


al 


average pupil might be learned in one or | 


two terms, and then some more useful 
More time is 
given to arithmetic than is generally use 
ful. 
taining four or five different text-books, 


study be taken instead. 
There are series of arithmetics con- 
all of which pupils are expected to wade 


It may be profitable to pub- 
lishers of text-books to have 


through. 
sO many 
arithmetics used, but it is not profitable 
One mental arithmetic 
and one written arithmetic are a great 
plenty, and these should not be too bulky. 
It should be borne in mind that all the 
arithmetic which the most of our pupils 
find any use for is contained in the four 
fundamental rules, and the rules of inter- 


to the pupils. 


est and percentage. Two or three years 


ought to be sufficient time to enable any 


pupils to learn all the arithmetic that | 


they will need. Grammar is another 


study upon which much time is wasted. 


Some pupils will study it for years, and 


then be unable to write half a dozen con- | 


have learned has not prepared them to 
earn a livelihood unless it is by teaching. 

But all can not be teachers nor profes- 
sional men. 
of must their 
living by engaging in pursuits requiring 
manual labor. Very little of that learied 
in the schools, excepting the elementary 


The great mass of the grad- 


uates our schools earn 


branches, will be of any aid to the young 
man or young woman in earning a live- 
lihood. It is not because these several 
pursuits do not require any knowledge 
which may be obtained from books. Near- 
ly all the mechanical occupations require 
for their successful pursuit more or less 
knowledge of mechanics, natural philos- 
ophy, and chemistry. If 
while at school had been 
the 


knowledge would prove of lifelong use- 


young men 
instructed in 
elements of these sciences, such 
fulness to them, and would greatly facili- 
tate the acquisition of skill in many pur- 
the 


engage 


suits. The majority of all young 


men who leave our schools in 


agricultural pursuits. Now agriculture 


is a complex science requiring for its 


comprehension an acquaintance with 
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chemistry, natural philosophy, botany, 
An elementary knowledge 
of these sciences such as could be ob- 
tained during a few terms of study in 


and biclogy. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE 


school, would be a great help to any | 
young man who was to engage in agri- | 


cultural pursuits. Such a knowledge 
would be a good basis upon which to 
build a superstructure of agricultural 
knowledge. A knowledge of the ele- 
ments of the different sciences would be 
of great practical advantage to nearly 
every pupil in our common schools. Time 
for such instruction might readily be 
obtained by restricting instruction in 
branches commonly taught to the ac- 
tual needs of the pupils. 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


The education of girls is even more 
defective than that of boys. The higher 
the education they reccive, the more use- 
less it is. The study of French, music, 
and painting is much the same as time 


thrown away. These are ornamental and | 


fashionable studies, but do not fit the 
pupil for future usefulness. Instruction 
in music, to a certain extent, is advisable, 
but lessons in painting to one who has 
Les- 
sons in French will be of very little use 


no artistic ability is waste of time. 





. . | 
or advantage to nine-tenths of the girls 


who take them. 
to the 
young woman than to the young man. 


would be none the less useful 
Nearly every young woman expects to be 
and 
keeping affords ample opportunity for 
Bread- 


making is a chemical process, and the 


a housekeeper sometime, house- 


the use of chemical knowledge. 


The study of chemistry | 
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daily use to the housekeeper, and is one 
of the best accomplishments. 


THE STUDY OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


Physiology is another study to which 
part of the pupil’s time might be profita- 
bly devoted. Time spent in acquiring 
a knowledge of the functions of the va- 
rious organs of the body, and the means 
of preserving them in a healthy state, is 
time well spent. The knowledge thus 
acquired will be of daily use as long as 
life lasts. Most diseases are preventable, 
and a knowledge of elementary physiol- 
ogy will be a great aid in enabling any 
one to avoid diseases. The only efficient 
means of prevention of disease is to have 
the people so informed in regard to the 
care of their bodies that each one be- 
bomes a health officer so far as he and 
his are concerned. The study of physi- 
ology, then, may well take the place of 
some of the less useful studies. 


THE EDUCATION OFse THE 
BE 


FUTURE 
PRACTICAL. 


WILL 


The education of the future it is be- 


| lieved will aim to make every branch of 


study pursued of permanent and practical 
value. No time will be wasted upon that 
which is learned only to be forgotten or 
upon that which has only an indirect 
value. There is enough to be learned 
that seems almost indispensable to the 
highest future usefulness of the pupil 
without wasting time and energy upon 
The 
education of the future will not overbur- 


that which is less or least useful. 


den the memory, as the present too often 


| does, at the expense of the understanding 
woman who understands the elements of | 


chemistry will be greatly aided in unrav- | 


elling the mysteries of successful bread- 
making. Her chemical knowledge will as- 
sist her in keeping the silverware in good 
condition, in caring for her furniture, in 
removing stains and spots from clothing, 
and in various ways. Cheese-making is 
also a chemical process, and the farmer's 
wife who knows a little about chemistry 
will be a more valuable helpmeet than 


In 


short, a knowledge of chemistry is of 


one who is ignorant of that science. 


| mass 


| 
| 


It will aim to 
develop the innate faculties of the pupil, 
and increase the working force of his in- 
tellect. It will endeavor to draw forth 
the powers of observation, of thinking 


and reasoning faculties. 


and reasoning, instead of cramming ina 
of unorganized and 


book-learning, 


indigestible 
which for want of organ- 
ization will soon slip away and be lost. 
That the education of the future be made 
the education of the present, should be 
the desire of every well-wisher of the ris- 


ing generation. HENRY REYNOLDS, M.D, 
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REMINISCENCES 


ES, said our kind neighbor, the 
three months at the Water-Cure 
were of incalculable value to me in after 


years when I found myself at an outpost | 
of civilization with a young family, and | 
not so much as a grandmother to call | 


upon in an emergency. I was thoroughly 
at home with the wet bandage, foment- 
ing flannels and the enema, but unfortu- 
nately there was one important specific 
included in the therapeutics of hydropa- 
thy which had never happened to come 
under my observation. I refer to the 


liberal application of cold water in cases | 
of congestion of the brain, and there came | 


a day when I stood in dire need of just 


that information. It was well for me that | 
an old-school physician of genius and | 
wide experience chanced to be at hand | 


when one of my children, an infant of 
seven months, after ailing for a day or 
two, suddenly became unconscious; her 
heavy head burning hot, her extremities 
cold, and she knowing no further want of 
nourishment. 

As this condition remained unchanged 
for some hours, my own head began to 
throb with the fever of alarm. I had seen 
men and women insensible in brain fever, 
and I tried to recall what had been done 
to relieve the pressure inside. But all 
that I seemed to see was a wet cloth on 
the forehead, and later, the back of the 
head packed in pounded ice, and then,— 
the funeral. 

Fear almost paralyzed me. I had little 
faith in drugs—for babies, none 
my despair I sent for Dr. R. 


but in 


“The child is teething, and the circu- | 


lation is interfered with,” he remarked, 
after observing her closely, and asking a 
“You see the blood in 
her brain is expanded to congestion by 
the heat. We will extract that and then 
the vessels will be able to contract and 


few questions. 


send it on its way again.” 
If only it might be as he said! 


Then he asked me to get him a quart | 


of cold water, in a narrow-spouted pitcher, 


if I had one. (The coffee-pot, he ex- 


OF WATER-CURE. 


plained, would do just as well.) A wash- 
| bowl also would be wanted for the water 
| to drain into. 

“ Now, hold her head over the basin,” 
he directed; “not face downwards, tho’, 
for the water might get into her mouth 
or nose, and strangle her. On one side; 
that is right. Watch how slowly I pour 
it, and close to her head. The stream is 
smaller than a lead pencil, and must be 
kept constantly moving or it will cause 
numbness. 

“ Not the forehead, but the éack of the 
head is most important; still, we will give 
the brow and temples a share—the upper 
part of the head, too, of course. 

“ Now we will wait a moment while the 
cold surface cools the interior. If she 
| were conscious, and old enough to talk,” 
he continued, parenthetically, “ you would 
say to her beforehand, ‘The moment it 
pains you, speak, and I will stop for awhile.’ 
Then she would not shrink from the op- 
eration when you considered it desirable. 

“Turn her head over and let us attend 
to the other side. This process you see 
will cool the whole volume of blood in 
the brain, and send it with properly re- 
duced temperature to the other organs. 
There, that will do for the present,” he 
exclaimed, when at the end of five min- 
utes the coffee-pot proved empty. 

“You see, she opens her eyes and is 
| evidently sensible again. Watch her close- 
| ly during the night. (It was then even- 
ing.) Keep her limbs warm, and if her 
head gets too hot, repeat what you have 
seen me do, and as often as the former 
condition returns. 
age to hold her head in one hand, and 
the coffee-pot in the other,” saying which 


| 





I guess you can man- 


| the doctor rose, took his hat and bowed 
| himself out. 

Ah, what music there was in the child’s 
cry for food, after her long fast! How I 
blessed the manly physician who had 
given my darling back to me. He had 
declared to me that he would avail him- 
| self of every resource nature placed be- 

fore him, whether it came from below the 
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earth or above it, and his common sense 


had early convinced him that in water, | 
hot, cold, tepid, and in steam, judiciously | 


used, lay remarkable remedial qualities. 
He was far from despising drugs ; quinine, 
calomel, and opium, he said, were excel- 
lent in their way, and for suitable cases, 
but what could medicine do for a con- 
Absolutely nothing. 

Once only in the night did I find it ex- 
pedient to have recourse to the simple 
remedy, and then baby, though feverish, 
was not in a comatose state. The follow- 
ing day she was languid, but otherwise 
all right, and the day after quite well. 

I never forgot the lesson I had received 
from the wise physician. In the next ten 
years not only my husband and our chil- 
dren, but many a neighbor’s child, prof- 
ited by it. What, indeed, was easier than 
for a boy or girl with a feverish headache 
to lean the hot head over the edge of 
bowl or bath-tub, while I, after first wet- 
ting the hair, poured two or three quarts 
of water over it ? 

I once resorted to this experiment for 
a young girl, who had brought on chills 
by letting herself take a succession of 
colds. After exhausting all other means 
of cure, I decided totry the effect of three 
or four quarts of water administered when 
the fever, which followed the chill, was 
at its height. And really nature seemed 
quite nonplussed by this interference 
with her periodicity, and her next attempt 
at a chill was a ridiculously feeble one. 
A repetition of the mild bath broke them 
up altogether, there being no malaria in 
the system. 

Again on the steamer, travelling east, 
I was induced to put the lesson in prac- 
tice, this time for the benefit of a child 
who was in the last stages of typhoid fever. 

Watching from the upper deck soon 
after leaving San Francisco, I saw every 
morning a father carrying about tenderly 
in his arms a little boy of six or seven, 
whose head hung listlessly over his par- 
ent's shoulder. A week passed and then 
I saw them no more nor heard what had 
been the matter until when we were on 
the Atlantic side, when I was told that 


gested brain ? 





the child’s.mother had secured a state- 
room on the hurricane deck only a few 
doors from our own, hoping thus to give 
the fever-consumed boy a better chance 
for life than he had in the closer air of 
the second cabin. But it was too late; 
the crisis had passed unfavorably. 

Among the passengers on that steamer, 
the //. C., were the Consul, his wife, 
and child; and it so happened that at the 
commencement of the voyage the oppor- 
tunity had occurred for my being of some 
slight service to the infant Viking, who 
was roaring lustily, to the consternation 
of his nurse, while it was found impossi- 
ble to discover his mamma among the six 
hundred individuals enjoying themselves 
on deck. This perhaps was the reason 
that led that lady to seek me on the 
morning of our second day in the Gulf 
to ask if I would not step into the 
neighboring state-room and take a look 
at the Jewish child, whose poor mother 
was plunged into the deepest distress in 
view of his fast approaching end. 

I confess that I went with her most un- 
willingly, for I had promised myself on 
leaving home that I would not so much 
as mention the words “water-cure ” while 
I was away. However, I could not be 
openly indifferent to the grief of a fel- 
low-creature, and therefore reluctantly 
accompanied the lady to the sick apart- 
ment. We found the unhappy mother 
gazing in a quiet hopeless way at the un- 
conscious child in the berth, near which 
the mother sat. Without speaking oth- 
erwise than by lifting her weary eyes to 
ours, she directed our attention to him. 
Then, as if to justify her despair, she 
lifted one of his half-closed lids, and re- 
vealed to us the vacant expression of the 
iris; opened his mouth to let us note how 
it remained open, and that the spoonful 
of liquid she put into it remained unswal- 
lowed. The most positive and endearing 
appeals had been powerless, she said, to 
arouse him from this death-sleep. 

“Oh, madam! can you do nothing for 
him?” 
gleam of hope had just been rekindled in 
her soul. 


she suddenly implored, as if some 
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“Is not the doctor attending him?” I 
questioned in a low tone, for that appar- 
ently semi-inebriated gentleman sat ob- 
serving us from a little distance. 

“ He dd attend him, but lately he mere- 
ly looks in and goes away again,” she re- 
plied, sobbing her anguish. “ What can he | 
do? Anyone can see the child is past 
help.” 

“I might /xy tv do something for him,” | 
I returned. “But I am not a physician. | 
I don’t wish to interfere with one. The | 
poor child is so very low, and if he should 
die after my attempt, they would very 
naturally say that I killed him.” 

“ Madam,” she urged with sad earnest- 
ness, “this lady knows and you know, 
and alas! so do I, that if nothing is done 
to save him, he will never open his eyes 
on this world again. For the last twenty- 
four hours he has not uttered even a 
moan,—lying there in that deathly stu- 
por.” 

I hesitated. It would be a shocking 
violation of conventional propriety to 
meddle with a physician. According to 
a social and professional rule this child 
should be left to die in the hands of the 
ship's doctor, who had given him up. I 
looked at the hollow eyes of the devoted 
mother and thought of my good Dr. R., 
and then after much painful wavering 
came to the conclusion that I ought to 
be willing to earn contempt and ill-will 
for the sake of doing a possible good. I 
therefore told the mother that if she con- 
sented I would act as | should if I found 
one of my own children in the condition 
hers was. 

She replied that she would be most | 
grateful to me if I did do so. Upon this | 
I sent for ice for the purpose of cooling | 
some water. As we were in the tropics | 
that element was too warm to be of any | 
use without it. This being brought and 
put intoa pitcher of water, Mrs. took 
the limp form of her child in her lap, the 
Consul’s wife kindly held the basin, and 





I occupied six or eight minutes in pour- 
ing two quarts of it over the unconscious 
head. 

Great was our satisfaction when the 
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little sufferer was returned to his berth 
to see him slowly lift his weary eyelids 
and as slowly droop them again. 

In two hours, the heat having returned 
to the brain, this process was repeated, 
and with such good results, that the boy, 
whose sensibilities were being restored to 
him by this means, and who therefore 


| appreciated the pain caused by the too 


cold water, unable yet to commend his 
voice, struck his mother on the hand to 
make her stop hurting him, as he sup- 
posed. 

It was now evident that he might re- 
cover, and, under the circumstances, as 
there was no other course for me than to 
take entire charge of him, I therefore at 
once prescribed tepid water enemas 
morning and evening, and myself cov- 
ered the burning abdomen with a wet 
towel (well wrung out), and just meeting 
round the body above and overlapping 
the edges of this I put a dry flannel. The 
whole would act as a steam bath, and if 
changed every two hours during the day 
and removed at night, it would in a day 
or two relieve the unnatural heat of the 
bowels, for which nothing had hitherto 
been done. 

As long as we were in southern lati- 
tudes the child was to lie outside the 
state-room under an awning in the day- 
time. The matter of nourishment was 
discussed, and I found the mother well 
informed on this head. 
my room with a great weight of responsi- 


I now retired to 


| bility on my mind. 


After this I made my patient a visit 
night and morning, ard on each occasion 
found in him a greater or less improve- 
ment. Having the splendid constitution 
of his race, he, after the second day, took 
astonishing strides in the direction of 
health. This was in a measure due to 


| his mother’s judicious firmness in attend- 


ing to his diet. In five days he could dis- 
pose of a good bow! of thin nutriment, 
and sat up in his mother’s arms quite 
able to watch and enjoy the movement 
around him. E 

Notwithstanding the success, I still felt 
uncomfortable in being the object of so 
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much observation. 


servant about me who did not like me. 
The doctor very properly disapproved of 
Indeed I could not blame him. On 
the other hand, public opinion among the 
ladies in the cabin ran high in my favor. 
It is true I did not know this until one 
afternoon, when I was quite abashed by 
secing half a dozen of them come stream- 


me. 


ing up-stairs from the large saloon carry- | 


ing babies of various ages, or with nurses 


carrying them, to request my advice con- | 


cerning their different ailments. 

I had never found myself in such an 
extraordinary predicament before, and 
did not know whether to laugh and run 
away, or to meet their grave deference 
with such common sense as I could com- 
mand. I saw very soon that there would 
be ne use in pleading ignorance, for they 
intimated that if I was equal to the 
greater, I must certainly understand the 
less, and they had only a few moments 
before seen my little convalescent free 
from fever and impatient of the limit put 
to his rations. 
at death’s door; they merely had pecul- 
iar looking rashes, or were without appe- 
tite, or continually fretful. What would 
I recommend for the eruption on this in- 
fant’s head, and for the deranged internal 
economy of that one? 

There was no way of escape, so I of- 


My love of approba- | 
tion was morbid,—I would not have any | 


Thezr children were not 
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fered such suggestions as common sense 
dictated. Most of the symptoms were 
doubtless to be attributed to the excessive 
heat and over-feeding, and would disap- 
pear in a cooler climate. I had Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper at my back for the “scall” 
head of the two-year-old. 

“Wash in castile soap every day and 
have it clean-shaved once a week. No 
'ointment to be applied beyond fresh 
mutton tallow,” and I gave my authority. 

The ladies descended the stairs in ami- 
able mood, apparently well satisfied with 
my decisions. It was pleasant for me to 
know that we were within two days of 
New York, where my reputation would 
disappear as quickly as it had been made. 

Before landing in the great metropolis, 
the parents of my Jewish patient sought 
me out among the excited crowd on the 
lower deck, in order to express more fully 
their gratitude for the service I had done 
them. 

It was singular that I should fancy I 
saw my good Dr. R n smiling at me 
from the wharf (resemblances are 
startling at times), and that for a moment 
I seemed to see only the huckleberry pas- 
tures and gray, dilapidated stone fences 
| of our water-cure at Clapboard Tree Hill. 
| “The carriage is waiting for you, mad- 
| 





so 





am,” broke the spell, and the throng of 
people on Broadway effectually brought 
| me back to the present. K. 





SLEEP AND DEATH. 


E Bows relationship between sleep, “the 


, 


cousin of death,” and death itself, 
is probably real as well as apparent. ‘ihe 
distance which separates them is great, 


but there are intermediate connections, | 


grades of dissolution as of development. 
Among these the similar states of trance 
and hibernation are worthy of special 
notice. For sleep and for trance one 
cause—the exhaustion chiefly of nervous 
matter, but more or less of every organ 
and tissue—is assignable. The hysterical 
stupor is the sleep of nerve-centres, worn 
out with the assault and conflict of stormy 


| reflex action. 
| of physical elements wearied with the 
‘same strain applied 
Cases have been recorded in which som- 
nolence, continuing for days without ces- 
sation, has resembied trance in its duration 
while preserving all the ordinary features 
of natural sleep. Various facts support 
us in associating the hibernation of ani- 
mals with the same train of organic or 
functional changes as the other uncon- 
scious states which we lave been con- 
sidering. It comes like a habit; it has, 
one may say, annual returns; its apparent 


Healthy sleep is the rest 


more gradually. 
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cause is the oppression of external cold, 
and the animals it affects are mostly those 
which, from their bodily structure or 
habit,, to 
variations of temperature. 


are subject great periodic 
Vital tissue 
is exhausted, and function is in part sus- 
pended, probably because the numbness 
of cold has taken hold upon the radicles 
of the outer circulation and of that of the 
brain-surface which is connected with it 
In such 


by numerous anastomoscs. a 


ease anawmia would seem to be the cause 
of the winter sleep, as there is evidence 
to show that it is also the cause of that 
temporary starvation of brain which lulls 
without arresting its action, inthe natural 


repose of cach night. We may even re- 





CONSTIPATION. 


“HE evils of Constipation are so nu- 


‘| 


experience would find himself at a loss to | 


group them within the compass of a few 
pages. Dr. Da Costa says that the in- 
active state of the intestines, that has 
received the name of constipation, may 
be a symptom or accompaniment in the 
majority of all the affections of the body. 
It is so common among people of all 
classes that it seems to be regarded by 
the majority as an irregularity of the 
bowels, involving little or no danger 
whatever, and when it becomes an cle- 
ment of discomfort, a purgative of some 
sort, easily procured, is thought all that 
We 
are frequently asked to give some advice 
on this subject, and when we say that we 


is necessary to “set things right.” 


regard constipation as too serious a mat- 
ter to be trifled with, after the common 
manner, our statement awakens surprise. 
One exclaims, “Constipation a disease ! 
pshaw! I have been bothered with it for 
years, but am not hurt by it. A dose of 
Brandreth’s or Ayers’ pills, now and then, 
No, we reply, you need to 
use proper means for the regulation of 


is all I need.” 


your divestive organs, so that their old 


activity shall be restored. Persistent 


constipation is a symptomatic disease, 
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merous that the pathologist of great | 
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| gard the lethargy, ended by death, into 
which man falls when exposed to great 
cold, as a short and mortal hibernation. 
influence 
upon the bear or fish, but the power of 


The same acts upon him a 


| 
| its shock is greater on his finer and k 


accustomed senses than on their com 


paratively coarse organization. So, lik: 
wise, in other regions and forms of life, 
in the weariness, paralysis, atrophy and 
gangrene of limbs, in the leafless hiberna 
tion of trees, and in their decay, begin- 
ning in the terminal twigs, the same 
teaching is evident, that vascular nutri 
tion, in its periodic variations, is the 





parent of activity and of rest, as its ab- 
sence is of death.—/rét, Med. Journal. 


| 








| in which the whole intestinal tract par- 
| ticipates, and there is usually associated 
with it congestion of the liver, or spleen, 
| or kidneys, with alteration of the arterial 
| and lymphatic circulations. If we think 
for a moment of the nature of constipa 
| tion, that by it waste products of diges- 
tion are retained in the intestines, that 
interfere with the normal secretions of 
| the membrane, 
congestion of the intestinal coats, we 
matter, taken 


mucous and = produce 





can not wonder that the 
into the thoracic duct through the ab- 
sorbing vessels, is far from normal in 
quality, and not convertible into good 
blood. The retention of effete matters, 
in fine, by making the blood impure, lays 
the foundation to disorders in every part 
of the body, and head and heart languish 
because of their insufficient nutrition. 
| Thousands of people are subject to a mild 
| form of constipation, and think it a consti 
| tutional condition that is not to be reme- 
died, whereas a modification of their habits 
of dict and life would remove the trouble 
and save them from the inevitable and se- 
rious maladies that will follow, however 





late it may be, in the train of this disorder. 
Intestinal inactivity may be due to sys 
|} temic causes; for impaired 
power in the bowel itself to propel its 


instance, 
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to 
mechanical causes ; or it may depend upon 


contents, a nervous influence due 


a defi iency or faulty composition of the 


intestinal secretions, but the chief causes | 


are vices of dict, improper food, and ir- 
regular or immoderate cating. 

A very large proportion of the common 
articles of food is difficult’ of digestion. 


The ordinary white-flour bread of the | 


bakers, or as made at home, is soggy 
and putty-like when new, and dry and 
chippy when old; in either case, unfit for 
the 
are, for the most part, masses of half- 


stomach. Then pies and puddings 
cooked material promiscuously blended 
with spiced meats or a jumble of stale 
fruits. 
cakes and waffles, hot from the stove, are 


The biscuits and muffins, pan- 


usually saturated with butter or gravy 
when they make the acquaintance of the 
cesophagus, and even worse in their ef- 
fects than the pies that are eaten cold. 
Tea and cofice are enemies to digestion, 
both as diluents of the gastric fluids, and 
because they produce unfavorable chemi- 
cal alterations in the food elements. 

The sufferer from chronic indigestion 
can not find relief so long as he persists 
in swallowing such stuff daily, and there- 
fore the first step necessary toward his 
is the of his dietetic 

He must rigidly adopt a régime 
of great simplicity at first, and be very 
A celebrated Paris 
physician who was very successful in 


cure correction 


errors. 
abstemious in its use. 


treating cases of chronic dyspepsia, was 
in the habit of limiting his patients to 
a dict of a few hard-baked crackers and 
a little sour wine. 

Let the victims of constipation use 
of 


wheat meal, oat-meal or corn-meal, por- 


such foods as bread made whole- 


ridge, or simple gruel, crushed-wheat 
mush, with moderate additions of fruits, 
the ripe and mellow sorts, or dried fruits 
stewed with but little sugar. Fresh green 
vegetables may be used in their season, 
but without discre- 


greasy sauces, and 


tion must be observed as to their ef- 


fects. It should always be remembered 
that the flesh-producing foods contain 


more moisture than the fat-producing 
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For instance, bread made of 
whole-wheat flour 


foods do. 


is more moist than 
| bread made of superfine or white flour ; 
oats and barley contain more moisture 
than corn-meal. If patients were fed as 
| here indicated when they show signs of a 
the 


would not be so good. 


disordered system, drug business 


Such 
are here recommended contain the prop- 


foods as 


|er nutritive elements, and are naturally 


| in the proper shape to nourish the sys- 
tem and to give it vigor. 

We are of opinion, and we think that 
every candid physician of large experi- 
ence will agree with us, that chronic con- 
stipation can not be removed by drug 
medicines. If it were ever permanently 
helped in this way it is not within our 
knowledge; and yet every drug-store is 
full of proprictary remedies “ specially 
prepared ” for the difficulty. 

The majority of the patients in the 
hygienic institutions of the country are 
victims of chronic dyspepsia, who have 
gone through a course of protracted 
treatment with the aid of the druggists. 

In trying an improved diet one must 
resolve to be moderate in his eating, 
masticate slowly, and be regular in tak- 
ing meals. He must avoid cramming 
his stomach in response to the craving 
of a morbid appetite, and also be very 
Milk in 


most cases is not permissible at first. 


temperate in drinking—-water. 
Massage or manipulations are useful 
healthful of 
the sluggish or atonic bowels, and out- 


toward promoting action 
of-door life temperately indulged in is 
an adjuvant the importance of which 


should not be overlooked. EDITOR. 


INFLUENCE PLACE ON FAMILY 
PERMANENCY.—Almost every person of 
mature years who is extensively acquaint- 


OF 


ed among city families, can recall many 
instances among his acquaintance where 
the elder members of the family born and 
reared, perhaps somewhat roughly, in the 
fresh, healthful atmosphere of the country, 





and transferred to the city at a mature 
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age, continue hale and hearty at seventy 
or more years, with a numerous progeny, 
who reared in the city fall much below 
their health 
strength, and in the third generation are 
so feeble and delicate that haif of them 
die off before their grandparents. If such 
families be looked into closely, it will be 


parents in gencral and 


found that there is a fair proportion of 
sons among the children of the first gen- 
eration, fewer amony the children of the 
second generation, and a large surplus of 
girls in the third generation; so that in 
the fourth, or at most fifth generation, 
the males have all died out of the family, 
and the family name becomes extinct. 
The exceptions to this in the birth of an 
occasional son in the later generations 
may gencrally be traced to some specially 
advantageous condition of the mother, 
either herself fresh from country life, or 
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if descended from a contemporary city 
family, that she has enjoyed some special 
opportunity for the restoration of her 
family health and strength. There is a 
consoling thought in the fact that if life 
in the city, with its impure air and excite- 
ments, can reduce the health and strength 
of the race, a return of even the weaken- 
ed ones to a more favorable condition of 
existence can again in a generation or two 
restore the race to its pristine vigor, so 
the 
fathers and mothers may be visited on 
their children, the children may modify 
the infliction, and by a judicious regimen 


that though the transgressions of 


and training eradicate from their lincage 
the hereditary maladies, and need not, 
perforce, transmit to their offspring the 
physical ills they themselves inherited 
at least not to their full extent.—/ vom 
“ Controlling Sex.” 


PATENT CATARRH REMEDIES. 


*O many people are afflicted with “ca- | 
*?7 tarrh” that the venders of drugs and 
patent medicines derive large profits from 
the sale of so-called remedies specially 
Dr. T. 
tributes a paper to the Weekly Medical | 
Review, in which he declares with much 


. 
F. Rumbold con- | 


prepared for it. 


emphasis against catarrh medicines in 
gencral, and explains clearly enough his 
views with regard to their pathological 
clfects. 


* Most of these ‘ cures’ are composed of 


Ile says: 


ingredients that produce a cooling and an 
anodyne effect on the inflamed and irri- 





tated mucous membrane, thus relieving 
the sufferer, for the time being, of the | 
disagreeable heat of the parts and of the 
It is this 
woperty of these ‘cures’ that 


annoying ever-present distress. 
deceiving | 
induces the victims to continue the appli- | 
cations and make subsequent purchases. 

“Tf the ‘cure’ is a liquid, as Sanford’s 
Radical Cure, Syke’s Cure, Pond’s Papil- 
lon Cure, Lane’s Cure, or a powder that 
is to be put in water and used as a wash, 
as Sage’s(?) Catarrh Remedy; Jordan's 
Cure; Wie 


de Meir’s Cure, Tousley’s 


| alone. 


Cure, Herman’s Catarrh Cure, etc., cubebs 


| or camphor, or other agents of a cooling 


nature, will form a part of their composi- 
tion. The effect of both cubebs and cam- 
phor is positively injurious, the user tak- 
ing cold on even slight exposure, and 
after a few repetitions of these ‘cures’ 
symptoms of cold will be experienced 
without any exposure, 

“If the ‘cure’ 
used in the form of a vapor, as the Cam 


is a liquid that is to be 


pho-Carbolate Catarrh Cure, or is inhaled 
from an instrument, as Cutler’s Inhaler, 
it will contain tincture of iodine, carboli« 
acid, chloroform, ete. The vapor of the 
tincture of iodine is quite irritating to the 
already irritated mucous membrane, and 
will cause a profuse secretion of mucus, 
which is conclusive evidence of irritation. 
This can be readily proved by inhaling it 
Carbolic acid always produces 
congestion whenever its strength is suffi- 
cient to induce a benumbing sensation, 
and this is its strength in the liquid ac- 
companying the Cutler Inhaler. It is seen 
that when these agents are inhaled in 
combination, and especially if chloroform 
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is also a part of the compound, the sensa- 


tion of irritation that the iodine produces | 
is not experienced, because the anzsthetic | 


property of the carbolic acid covers it, as 


it were; consequently the victim is se- | 


verely injured without being made aware 
of it. 

“In fact, so very deceptive are most 
of these ‘cures,’ that, instead of being 
warned of their baneful effects by their 
employment, almost every individual who 


uses them for the first time experiences, 

. 2 | 
as I have said before, a sensation of re- | 
licf, and they are greatly clated at their | 


vood fortune in finding a cheap, sure rem- 
edy, 

“ Unfortunately, the pleasant sensations 
arising from the cooling effect of the cu- 


bebs and camphor and the anodyne effect | 
of the carbolic acid are very short-lived, | 
for the reason that the injury done by the | 
first application, that is, the irritating | 


ettect of the iodine, the congestion fol- 


lowing the carbolic acid, and the colds | 
resulting from the cubebs, annul some of | 


the pleasant sensations produced by the 
second application; or, in other words, 
the injury resulting from the first appli- 
cation added to the irritation 
sioned by the disease, so that the pleasant 


IS 


sensations that are induced by the second 
application are not sufficient to overcome 
both irritations and leave the victim feel- 
ing as markedly improved as from the 
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occa- | 
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This result follows 


each succeeding application, so that the 


first application. 
latter applications are made, not because 
of the relief experienced at the time, but 
because of the remembrance of the great 
relief experienced after the first applica- 
The pleasant sensations become 
less and less with each succeeding appli- 
the 
greater than the pleasant effects can over- 


until injurious effects are 
come, then a slight inconvenience is the 
result. This result will soon be increased 
to intolerance if the ‘thing’ is ‘ pushed’ 
reyularly for a few weeks or months, at 
which time the victim’s condition is most 
pitiable indeed, as has already been de- 
scribed. 


> is used 


“Frequently, before the ‘cure 
until the victim is made painfully aware 
that each application is doing him posi- 
that 
ately after the transient pleasant effects 


tive harm, he will observe immedi- 
have passed away his unpleasant catarrhal 
that 
takes cold more frequently and more se- 


symptoms are increasing ; is, he 
verely; his headaches last longer; his 
difficulty in breathing is greater ; his grage- 
ging and his etforts at clearing his throat 
inthe morning are more troublesome ; his 
memory is shorter; his irritability of tem- 
| per is markedly greater, and so on with 
every symptom occasioned by the disease 
when it is aggravated by local applica- 
| tions.” 


TEMPERANCE IN SCHOOLS. 


l" 


perance 


use of spirituous liquors commenced in | 


this country, and although a great many 
persons, leaders in Church and State, have 
become total abstainers from all that can 


intoxicate, still it remains a fact that a | 


yreater amount of intoxicants is drank 
now, per capitem, than was the case be- 
fore the temperance movement was inau- 
gurated. In view of this state of things, 
the temperance advocates are led to in- 
quire, why is this the case? To answer 


this question satisfactorily and intelli- 


is about sixty years since the tem- [ 
movement in regard to the | 


gently, we must consider how the masses 
have been educated and trained for the 
past sixty years. Leading men and women 
in our cities and large villages have taught 
the young of both sexes, by example, that 
it is right and manly to drink ardent 
And by this mode 
of instruction the many take to drinking 


Spirits as a beveraye. 


to excess, while the few remain firm to 
their temperance principles. The many, 
therefore, from the all-powerful example 
of leading public men, become moderate 
drinkers, and finally confirmed drunkards. 


The Reform clubs in our country have 
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done some good work in the temperance 
field, but they have not laid the axe at | 
the root of the tree of this great evil. | 
They have been satisfied to lop off occa- | 
sionally a branch, or prune back here and 
there a new twig of this upas of desola- 
tion, while the roots and trunk have been 
left to flourish and pvison its innocent 
and ignorant victims. 

Is there no remedy for the increase of 
drunkenness in our nation? We answer, 
yes! It lies in the legitimate and proper 
instruction of the young in our public 
schools. “ But,” says the objector, “this 
instruction should be given in the family 
home.” We admit this, but how can 
children be taught temperance or any of 
the moral precepts at home when, in not 
a few families, all of the commands of the 
Decalogue are violated by the parents? 
The children of such parents, in numer- 
ous instances, even in Puritan New Eng- 
land, have no moral or religious instruc- 
tion at the church or the Sabbath-school. 





Sidi alin 
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The only place for them to receive it is 
at the public school; for in the State of 
Massachusetts the law requires all chil- 
dren between five and fifteen years of age 
to attend the public schools twenty weeks 
annually. The Legislature of Massachu- 
setts will, probably, the present winter, 
pass a law making it obligatory for teach- 
ers in the public schools to give young 
children scientific instruction on the in- 
jurious effects of alcohol on the stomach 
and nervous system. Such a law was en- 
acted by the Legislature of New York last 
winter, and is now in operation. By this 
law, the intellect of children can be 
reached and informed on this subject, 
and the faculty of conscience be educated 
and trained in accordance with phreno- 
logical principles, to know and do the 
right. This method of reaching the 
moral sentiments, if rightly carried out, 
will redeem the world from intemperance 
and crime in all its varied forms. 
P. L. BUELL. 


DRUGGIST OR PHYSICIAN! 


T is not uncommon to read of the 
prosecution of some ¢ruggist for hav- 
ing compounded a prescription carelessly 
and caused the death of a sick person. 
We are of opinion that in some of these 
cases the physician was more to blame 
than the druggist, although the latter is 
one who usually suffers. A case reported 
in the Pharmaceutical Record not long 
since was one that proved unfortunate 
for the defendant, a well-known Chicago 
druggist. Notwithstanding that the evi- 
dence and the ruling of the Court on the 
trial were for the most part in favor of 
the pharmacist and against the physi- 
cian, the jury awarded heavy damages to 
the plaintiff. 
It was claimed by the prosecution that 
the death of an infant was due to an error 
in the dispensing of a prescription, the as- 


seriion being made that morphine was 





substituted for calomel in some powders 
prepared in the store of the defendant. 
The child was but five months old, and 
was suffcriny at the time (summer of | 


1881) from cholera infantum. ‘The pre- 
scription called for ten powders, each 
containing one-fifth of a grain of calomel 
and four grains of sugar. The child be- 
came worse after taking a powder, and 
the physician charged the druggist with 
having made an error in dispensing mor- 
phine in place of calomel, which was de- 
nied, The treatment of the case was then 
changed to that of narcotic poisoning, 
and during the next six hours /orty 
ounces of a strong decoction of cofice 
were injected into its little stomach and 
ejected at intervals by pressure on the 
stomach. Hypodermic injections of cam- 
phorated oil were also given. The child 
died. The medical men testified that the 
treatment was correct, and one that the 
powders examined by him contained onc- 
third of a grain of morphine in each. For 
the defence it was testified that the ex- 
amination for morphine was unreliable 


and erroneous. Post-mortem examina- 


| tion showed that ‘through the medical 


treatment one of the lungs had collapsed ! 
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Our Unseen Enemies,—Abstract of 


a lecture delivered before the Academy of | 


Anthropology, in Brooklyn, 

1885, by N. B. Sizer, M.D. : 
‘*Bacteria” and ‘‘ Bacilli” are plurals of a 

Greek and a Latin word, which have almost 
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the same meaning, 7. ¢., ‘‘ rod-shaped,” and are | 
applied to certain low forms of life, which | 


are staff-shaped, and about ;9}9,5 of an inch in 
length, but vary greatly in size in various 
species. 


They abound in all putrescent or ferment- | 


ing mixtures containing organic matter, and 
are the cause of fermentation and putrefaction. 
Some are present in, and the cause of, certain 
of the ‘‘zymotic,” or ‘‘ ferment” diseases, 
such as ‘malignant pustule,” erysipelas, 
tuberculosis, etc. 

“* Micro-cocci” are spheroidal bacteria, and 
very small, never more than 35} 99 of an inch 
in diameter, often less. 

If we keep out the 


bacteria, surgical 


possible, which of old were never thought to 
be within the reach of art, hence the wonder- 
fui success of antiseptic surgery, and the pos- 
sibility of aspirating an abscess, or any in- 
ternal collection of fluid. 


The disease called pyxmia consists of in- | 
fection by micrococci, and we find the mi- | 


nute capillaries stuffed with these all over the 
body. In tropical dysentery the intestinal 
walls are full of them, and they are abundant 
in puerperal fever, hospital gangrene, and 
ulcerative endocarditis. 

Bacteria are vegetables, and were first seen 


by Leewwenhoek in 1675, and their discov- | 


ery and study has dug the grave of ‘‘sponta- 
neous generation.” They abound near the 
earth in the air, but Tyndall found them ab- 
sent from the higher Alpine summits, show- 
ing that they are drawn down by gravity. 
They may be collected by drawing air 
through cotton-wool which allows air to pass, 
but stops these germs, and other methods are 
also used. 


tered from bacteria never putrefies. 
admit germs for ove instant, the fluid putre- 
fies in a few hours. 


All dust is full of the spores of bacteria, | 


and these are even found in distilled water, 
being so small as to pass through sixteen 
superposed layers of filter-paper. These 
spores resist drying for a long time, some for 
many years, as will be shown later. 

Bacteria multiply with astounding rapidity, 
say once an hour. At this rate, the proge- 
ny of ove bacterium will reach 16,777,220 in 
24 hours! At the end of 2 days to 281,500,- 
000,000 ! (over 281 thousand millions), and 
at the end of 3 days to 47,000,000,000,000 
(47 millions of millions). At the end of the 
week their number will be so great as to be 
represented in figures by 1 followed by 50 


} Pasteur and Tyndall have proven | 
that liquids exposed to air which has been fil- | 
If you | 
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ciphers ! which is practically ‘‘infinity” for 
most of us. Their immense number may be 
easily seen in another way. 

An ordinary ‘‘bacterium” is a cylinder 
s009 Of a millimetre long by ;)5 of a millim- 
etre wide, therefore a cubic miliimetre will 
contain 633,000,000 (633 millions in a cube 
v's inch on each side!) At the end of 24 
hours the progeny of one bacterium would 
fill only ,4, of a cubic millimetre, but at the 
end of the second day, they would fill 442,570 
cubic millimetres, or 4 litre, say 1 pint. If 
we consider the ocean to cover two-thirds of 


| the earth’s surface, and to average one m/e 


deep, the cubic contents of the ocean are 928 
million cubic miles. But it would take the 
progeny of one single bacterium only 5 days 
to increase sufficiently to fill the ocean’s bed 
solid to the surface—gz8 million cubic 


miles ! * 


In studying bacteria, we plant them in 


| suitable ‘‘culture” materials, and grow them 
wounds never suppurate, and the discovery | 
of this fact has made hundreds of operations | 


at our leisure. There are many such; per- 
haps the best is blood-serum, coagulated 
and sterilized by heat. In using this method 
we place a few drops of the medium on a mi- 
croscope slide, 3 x I inch, inoculate it by first 
heating a platinum needle to redness, and 
thus sterilize it. Then dip the needle in the 
fluid whose bacteria you desire to ‘‘ grow,” 
and draw the needle, now infected, across the 
‘culture serum” on the glass. In a few 
hours, the track of the needle will be covered 
with colonies of young bacilli, grown from 
the scattered germs left by the infected nee- 
dle. Just as we sow strange seed in a hot- 
bed, to determine its name and nature from 
the adult plant, so can we propagate bacterial 
germs to identify them by the characteristics 
they exhibit when in their perfect growth. 

Unless in large colonies, bacteria are in- 
visible, as a rule, owing to their minute size 
and transparency, and one of the greatest 
discoveries of medical science has been, that 
these growths are susceptible of staining, and 
may thus be rendered very visible, as well as 
the fact that various forms of them stain in 
different ways, and may thus be distinguished, 
the stains most suitable being the methyl 
blue and violet, the ‘* Bismarck brown,” and 
‘*Fuchsine.” The method is briefly this: a 
drop of expectoration from a tuberculous 
patient is spread over a cover-glass, which is 
then rapidly passed backward and forward 
several times through a spirit-lamp flame, 
which coagulates the albumen. <A few drops 
of the dye are put in a watch-glass, and the 
cover, when cool, is floated thereon, for 15 
to 30 minutes. 


* It may interest the unprofessional reader to know 
that * our friends ”’ the blood corpuscles die at the rate 
of a million at every pulsation of the adult human heart, 
and of course as many more come into active being. If 
“Our Unseen Enemies"? are born at a similar rate, 09 
course the older ones die as rapidly.—[ Ep, Pu. Jour- 
NAL.] 
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All the organic bodies are now stained, 
and we must bleach out all but bacteria by 
washing the cover in a 33 per cent. solution 
of nitric acid in water. After copious wash- 
ing, thorough drying, and mounting in da- 
mar, we see the bacteria darkly stained ona 
pale background. If desired, the background 
may be stained a contrasting color, as brown 
for violet, or blue when fuchsine was used be- 
fore. In solid organs their sections are cut, 
then stained as above, and mounted as usual. 

In 1880, Pasteur found that these disease- 
germs can be weakened by certain proces: 
so that the attenuated virus may be used as 
an “inoculation” to prevent the stronger 
disease, just as vaccine-lymph protects from 
small-pox! He found that if he cultivated 
the ‘“‘chicken cholera” bacillus, and _ put 
more than two months between each cultiva- 
tion, the virus became more and more weak, 
and at lastinnocuous. This weak cultivation 
he uses for protection, and has done so very 
successfully in the case above named, as well 
as in anthrax and hydrophobia, and it is 
almost certain that, in the near future, we 
shall be using ‘‘ protective inoculation” 
for scarlatina, diphtheria, and other zymotic 
diseases. ‘* Anthrax” used to kill a million 
and a half dollars worth of sheep every year 
in France alone. Pasteur can save all these 
by his discovery. 

Among the most important diseases due to 
bacilli is anthrax or ‘‘ malignant pustule,” also 
known as ‘* wool-sorters’ disease.” 

The ancients knew this disease, which is so 
malignant that sheep that feed in a pasture, 
over the graves of animals dead of this disease, 
will infallibly die of it in a few days. 


People who handle the hides or hair and | 


animals are most affected. Bone- 
dust used as manure has been known to in- 
fect human beings, as the spores are of 
almost incredible endurance in resisting de- 
structive agents, age sceming in nowise to 
impair their virulence. Dr. Sternberg, U. S. 
A., finds them perfectly active after eleven 
years ; even five months’ sojourn in alcohol 
having a fonic effect on them, rather than the 
contrary. When introduced into the body, 
they grow with enormous rapidity, and live 
upon the oxygen of the blood, hence death 
results from asphyxia, with dyspnora, cyano- 
sis, and low temperature. This is a curious 
exception to the rule that vegetables usually 
live in acid and exhale oxygen. 
After death the capillaries are found stuffed 
with solid masses of the bacilli, in mumbers 
almost infinite, their rapid reproduction caus- 
ing them to consume oxygen faster than it 
can be introduced into the body. 


wool of 


carbone 


E:rysipelas appears to be due to a microbe 
which is inoculable in rabbits, and produces 
in them the same disease. This organism is 
found in all cases of erysipelas, Scarlet fever 
is, as yet, sub-judice, but, like erysipelas, pe- 
euliar bacilli 
have been 


seem always to be present, and 
successfully used to convey the 
animals. In diphtheria abundant 
micrococci are always found, and have been 
inoculated in fowls with resulting pharyngeal 


disease to 
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and tracheal exudations; the animals mean- 
while being very ill. Fowls have long been 
observed to be subject to a diphtheroid dis- 
ease, often present in them during epidemics 
of diphtheria. 

In glanders a bacillus is present, which 
causes the disease in horses in inoculation, 
and this organism is found also on acquired 
cases in men. 

Hydrophobia, that much dreaded disease, 
has been shorn of much of its terrors by 
Pasteur, and he has successfully attenuated 
its virus, and protected thereby the lower ani- 
mals. Of 100 dogs, he inoculated fifty, and 
shortly after infected the whole with virus 
from a case of rabies. His fifty ‘* protected” 
dogs all remained well ; the other fifty a// had 
rabies 

In pneumonia abundant micrococci exist, 
and their inoculation, or even presence in the 
air, causes the disease, an acute lobar pneu 
monia, in animals, the lungs swarming with 
the organisms. 

In typhoid fever we find a peculiar bacillus, 
but as none of the lower animals are subject 
to this disease, it has not been artificially 
produced, - 

In leprosy, the ‘bacillus lepra” is well 
known, and is used to make the diagnosis ; 
but, for a similar reason, the disease has not 
yet been distinctly inoculated. 

In relapsing fever the ‘ spiro-chiete Ober- 
meicri” is found, a very curious ‘‘ cork-screw- 
shaped” spiral thread-like bacillus, which 
always is found in the blood during the fever, 
but disappears during the remission. They 
produce in monkeys genuine relapsing fever, 
and are found in their blood in immense num 
bers. The ‘bacillus malaria” is still in 
doubt, and deserves at present no extended 
mention here. 

Very great interest attaches to the ‘ bacil- 
lus tuberculosis,” which is so constantly pres- 
ent that itis used as ameans of differentiating 
the inflammatory diseases of the lungs from 
tuberculosis. This organism always produces 
the disease when inoculated into animals. 
Statistics have lately been published showing 
that the bacillus was present in 2,417 out of 
2,509 cases of supposed tuberculosis, and as 
it is found in very small and infrequent num- 
bers in some cases, it is probable that it was 
really present sometimes when overlooked, 
as itis small and the staining is not always 
well done. 

There are several forms of lesions 
considered to be tuberculous, as cheesy 
glands and the like, and in many of these 
the bacillus has been found, proving what 
surgeons had suspected a long time, that these 
sluggish inflammatory foci may be the source 
of a general tubercular infection, and the 
practical moral is, that sluggish, enlarged cer- 
vical glands ought never to be allowed to re- 
main, as they are a source of danger. They 
have long been removed for cosmetic reasons, 
and wisely, as it now seems, 

The cholera, or ‘‘comma” bacillus, is the 
sensation of the day, and as Koch has suc- 
cessfully inoculated it, producing in animals 
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rapid death of cholera, the appearances, both 
ante and post-mortem, being characteristic, 
it seems as if the true cause were found. As 
the subject is new, let us look for more light, 
and hope for the day when science can con- 
trol these scourges of our race, as she now 
does small-pox ; where once two out of three 
persons used to be pock-marked, this is now 
one of the rarest sights. Ata school in Lon- 
don, of the very poorest children, 170 in all, 
thirty-three had not been vaccinated, and 
thirty had pock-marks ; the other 137 were all 
vaccinated ; one only had an unsatisfactory 
arm-mark, and he had a few pock-marks. 
The remaining 136 all had good cicatrices, 
and none the slightest pitting, thus showing 
their protection, N. B. S., M.D, 


Tailed Men,—In the “ Wonder” books 
that obtain much currency among the unedu- 
cated there are usually some accounts of 
strange beings that combine human and brute 
physiognomy,. These brute-men, weir-wolves, 
or what not are but rarely seen, and their his- 
torians usually mention some remote Oriental 
region, or a desolate island in Polynesia, or 
an inaccessible African thicket as their habi- 
tat. Who has not met with stories of men 
with tails living somewhere in Asia or Africa ? 
Stories that are written with graphic felicity, 
and quoting the authority of some nomen in- 
auditum for their truth. We can imagine 
with what eagerness a disciple of Darwin 
might grasp at such a contribution to anthro- 
pology as a man with but half a tail were he 
to offer himself for the deliberate investiga- 
tion of science. When that interesting little 
hairy girl Krao was brought from her Asiatic 
home, some hasty people cried ‘‘ Behold the 
missing link! We have it at last.” But no 
vestige of a tail did she show, and familiarity 
compelled the savants with reluctance in 
many cases, no doubt, to dismiss the idea 
that she was nothing more than a bright, 
teachable little miss, with a phenomenal 
growth of hair. 


about tailed men, and it is furnished by pe- 
culiarities of anatomical structure discovered 
in civilized as much as in savage man. In 
our late war, among the hundreds of thou- 
sands of recruits examined by military sur- 
eons, several cases of what seemed to be a 
rudimentary caudal appendage were found, 
Dr. Omstein, the Surgeon-General of the 
Greek army, has reported that so many cases 
have occurred among Greck soldiers that he 


had well-nigh concluded that the Hellenic | 


race is specially prone to the deformity. A 


reference to the ancient se ulpture of that peo- | 


ple favors the impression that the Greek artist 
had noticed the deformity, and produced it in 
his metamorphic ideals, the satyr for in- 
stance, 

Ata recent meeting of the Berlin Medical 
Society, Prof. Virchow called attention to 
this subject by a paper, and reasoned with 
considerable force that it had not been fairly 
shown that the sacral appendages were really 
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which the bony column was actually traced 
down into the tail had been reported by the 
older anatomists, and, therefore, were to be 
regarded with some distrust. Most of the 
caudal processes reported in recent times had 
been what he would characterize as ‘‘ imper- 
fect tails,” consisting only of connective tis- 
sue, and perhaps they were simply of dermal 
origin. Redner, however, had not regarded 
this fact as militating against his theory. Vir- 
chow cited a case in which there was a pecu- 
liar growth of hair over a prominence in the 
sacral region, but, on close examination, it 
was found to be simply aspina bifida. ‘*‘Con- 
sequently,” he remarked, ‘‘we had here to 
do, not with an atavistic, but with a patho- 


logical, product.” 


A case that came under my notice was 
evidently that of a cartilaginous extension 
or projection of the coccygeal terminus, and 
not separate vertebral substance at all. 

Bartels said, at the same meeting, that we 
must distinguish carefully between tails which 
contained bones and those which did not. 
Among the former were to be classed what 
he called the atavistic tails, but he added that 
no undeniable example of the latter had yet 
been found. He thought that there were five 
varieties of the rudimentary caudal appen- 
dage in man: (1) The short stump, without 
bony contents, representing the remains of 
the foetal tail. (2) The “ pig-tail,” also bone- 
less, arising from an actual increase in the 
size of the original foctal process. (3) The 
‘*swollen” tail, due to persistence of the 
prominence which remained after the disap- 
pearance of the embryonic tail (Steisshdcker). 


| (4) The bony tail, which was due to hypertro- 


phy of the sacral vertebre rather than to an 
increase in their number. (5) ‘‘ The still 
doubtful atavistic tail,” in which there was an 
actual increase in the number of the verte- 
bre. 

But we must distinguish in this considera- 
tion between the tweedledum and tweedle- 


Vet th . if he fables | dee of tails—in other words, we should not 
et there is some ground for the fables | 


be misled by appearances. We know how 
organic changes wrought by disease may be 
transmitted to posterity. So that it is not 
difficult to suspect in a case of sacral exten- 


| sion that the hypothetical tail was the result 
| of a pathological condition affecting the tis- 


sues of the sacrum in the person in whom the 


| deformity is found, or in his ancestors not 


very remote, HW. S. PD. 


A Hint on Patents,—A writer in the 
New York 7?mes encourages inventors thus : 
‘* The United States Patent Office, as a rule, 
rarely refuses a patent for any device that has 
not already been patented, Although the 


| law provides that any device offered for pat- 


ent should be new and useful, yet there are 


| thousands of articles patented that are cer- 


tainly not new, although the doubt of their 
usefulness may be waived. To procure a 
patent, an inventor, or one who claims to be 
an inventor, files a specification and drawing 
of his alleged invention, which he may possi- 


rudimentary tails. Those cases, he said, in bly have copied from some old book or de- 
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vice long in use, and presents these to the | which cuts upward and backward through all 


Examiners, who pass upon it. A Patent Of- 
fice Examiner is not necessarily an expert, 
for he is appointed more from political mo- 
tives than from any other qualification, and 
as the fees of the office are the most consid- 
crable object, the patent is granted as a mat- 


ter of course. The consequence is that a 


deluge of worthless patents and a great many | 
fraudulent ones are spread like a flood over | 
| quarried by this machine and prepared for the 


the country, to the great inconvenience of 
the public. It is in this way that thousands 
of articles of domestic use and of use in agri- 
culture are patented, notwithstanding that 
they have been in service for scores of years, 
and those persons who have been using them 
for a long time are threatened with claims 
for royalty, or suits at law to enforce pay- 
ment if the claims are objected to. In such 
cases there is no help but to pay the small 
sums demanded, although in the aggregate 
these amount to millions of dollars every 
year. A patent costs, in all, about $60, and 
this is all the outlay required to give an un- 
principled person the power to tax the public 
at his will. The patent system has been no 
doubt of incalculable value, but this irritating 
and injurious defect in it has grown to such 
proportions that the whole system is suffering 
in popular estimation, Probably a change 
will be effected very soon, and relief will be 
afforded, In the meantime patience must be 
exercised, although it is hard to be patient 
with such an evil.” 


Magnitude of the Congo,—Mr. 
Stanley says the length of the Congo River 
is 2,100 miles, and that the Mississippi and 
the Nile together would searcely equal its 
tribute of water to the ocean, From the 
mouth of the river a steamer drawing 15 
feet can steam up 110 miles, at which point a 
land journey of 52 miles is taken on account 
of the rapids. Then another steaming or 
rowing voyage of 88 miles occurs, which is 
succeeded by a land journey of 95 miles. 
After that it is possible to steam up fully 1,060 
miles. Along this route thirteen stations have 
qeen constructed among peaceful tribes. The 
qanks and people upon them are now well 
known. ‘The river margins show wide belts 
of forests, in the shade of which clusters of 
villages lie nestled; while close at hand are 
gardens and fields with a profuse abundance 
of their surface, and stores of mineral wealth, 
it is believed, within their bosoms. There 
are spacious lakes also; in fact, a known 
area of lake waters, in addition to Lake Tan- 
pranika, of miles in extent, 
which will probably be increased to upward 
of 4o,o00 after more definite exploration, 


39,000 square 


A Machine for Quarrying.—Mr. 
John Crump, a resident of Philadelphia, has 
invented and patented a quarrier and stone 
shaper, a very valuable machine. It has been 
designed for the purpose of cutting rocks and 
shaping, them as they lie in their natural beds, 
and its remarkable utility seems to have been 
fully demonstrated, It consists of what looks 


like a coarse circular saw driven by steam, 


kinds of stone with ease and rapidity. The 
teeth of the saw can be removed and replaced 
at pleasure, and the entire machine occupies 
but a very small space. The cutter can be 
set at any required angle, and if the stone is 
to be finished before its removal, files are at 
tached to each side of the saw-plate slightly 
wider than the cutter, thus removing the saw- 
tooth marks. It is claimed that slate can be 


market at from one-third to one-fifth the 
present cost, besides saving a vast amount of 
material now wasted by the blasting process 


A Notable Model,—There is exhibit- 
ed at the New Orleans Exposition a working 
model of the necessary apparatus for the 
Eads Ship Railway. It was constructed in 
London at a cost of $10,000, and is a remark- 
able piece of work. It comprises a ship model 
about six fect in length ; the pontoon and ap- 
paratus for lifting the ship and the carriaye 
upon which it rests out of the water to a level 
with the permanent way; about twenty feet 
of the permanent way and a floating turn-ta 
ble which is to take the place of an ordinary 
curve. Owing to the length and rigidity of 
the carriage, no curve of a radius under 
twenty miles is possible. There will have to 
be in consequence five of these floating turn- 
tables where changes of direction greater than 
this allowable curvature are to be made. ‘The 
wheels have double flanges and are attached 
to trucks, there being four wheels to the truck. 
Fach truck receives its portion of the load, 
which will never exceed twenty tons, through 
the medium of four springs which are each 
warranted to stand a load of twenty tons with 
a depression of six inches 

The difficulties which had to be overcome 
were the following: A ship, with or without 
its cargo, has the greater part of its weight 
amidship. To counteract this the weight of 
the ship while on the pontoon is supported 
by a system of hydraulic jacks. <A 
difficulty is that it is impossible to locate ex 
actly the centre of gravity of a ship as well as 
that of the pontoon. ut if these two cen- 
tres are not in the same vertical line the pon- 
toon will tip when floated, the guides will 
bind and everything will come to a standstill. 
‘Lo prevent this there is an ingenious arrange- 
ment of hydraulic cylinders at the four cor- 
ners of the pontoon, the ones at the diago- 
nally opposite corners being connected, which 
will equalize the weight and compel the pon- 
toon to preserve an erect position, 

Whether or not the proposition of Captain 
Eads will be carried out to connect the occans 
at Nicaragua by a ship canal, his invention is 
a very remarkable one, 


second 


Ata Recent Meeting of the Berlin 
Medical Society, photographs were shown by 
Professor Virchow of the gigantic plane tree 
in the island of Cos, under the shade of which 
llippocrates is said-by tradition to have held 
medical consultations. ‘The tree stands in the 
market place of the town of Cos, and the 
branches are supported by marble pillars. 
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THE UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY.—No. 3. 
FDUCATION, 

"T°HE primary work of life is education ; 

its motive is preparation for the du- 
ties and incidents of manhood and wo- 
manhood; its object is success, a term 
meaning by common acceptance the ac- 
quirement of money or fortune sufficient 
to render one independent of personal la- 
bor for the support of himself and family. 
To be sure, this is a limited definition, as 
all definitions of interests affecting hu- 
manity are that are drawn from the sen- 
suous and worldly point of view. We may 
insist that there is a success to be striven 
after higher than wealth and social posi- 
tion, a success which is moral and in- 
terior, directly affecting the personal con- 
sciousness, clevating and ennobling the 
humanity in one’s-self, and rendering the 
faculties of the physical and psychic na- 
ture more receptive of truth and beauty, 
light and joy. But we will not deny that 
material wealth bears some relation to this 
moral expansion, and that it can be made 
a powerful auxiliary co such expansion. 
Indirectly, rather than directly, it does 
further the moral interests of society be- 


cause the means that wealth employs in 
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| moral channels are for the most part so 


|employed from motives of expediency, 


land often whereas the 


| prime object of wealth should be moral 


accidentally ; 


benefit to the individual and to society, 

|}and the relation of material and moral 
things should be so close that reference 
to the wealth of a community would im- 
ply its wealth in things mental as well 
as physical. 

The primary work of Phrenology is the 
determination of the constitution of mind 
in the individual; but scarcely less im- 
portant is its office in the development 
and training of the faculties in childhood. 
The late Professor C. Otto, of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, wrote : “ I not only 
consider Phrenology as a true science of 
mind, but also as the only one that with 
a sure success may be applied to the 
education of children and to the treat- 
ment of the insane and criminals. I have 
found it of the highest importance, as 
physician to the civil prisons, in acquaint- 
ing myself with the character of the pris- 
oners and adapting my moral treatment 
of them to this knowledge.” 

Common sense would declare that to 
preserve the balance of the mind and 
have a harmonious character, all the fac- 
ulties or parts of it should share in the 
process of training. Phrenological science 
shows the truth of this, and declares why 
the common systems of school education 
are defective—because they chiefly affect 
the intellectual faculties that constitute 
but a third part of the mental organism, 
leaving the remaining two-thirds to hap- 
hazard suggestions and obscure admoni- 


Is 


newspapers teem with accounts of vice 


tions. it at all wonderful that our 


. . . - " ” 
and crime, in which “well educated 


men and women are a large proportion of 





the transgressors ? 
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Back of the act is the motive, and this 
will be pure or impure, noble or revolt- 
ing, according as the moral or selfish 
sentiments dominate in the man’s char- 
acter. Wisdom would incline a parent 
or teacher to develop good and true mo- 
tives in the young in advance of the in- 
tellectual training, and clear-sighted pru- 
dence would direct that the moral nature 
be trained at the same time with the in- 
tellect ; but wisdom and prudence appear 
to bear but a minor part in the plans of 
those who control public education, 

Prof. Seclye, of Amherst College, says : 
“If, therefore, we begin our attempts to 
improve men through the instruction of 
their intellect, we shall end where we be- 
gin, having blown a bubble which bursts 
as soon as blown. No amount of intelli- 
gence ever saved any people, and the most 
costly educational system is consistent 
with and sometimes actually found in the 
most corrupt social state.” 

Well-planned, symmetrical teaching 
can only be given by a well-developed 
teacher. He or she must possess an earn- 
est, apt spirit for the work of moulding 
the young mind, and this carnest, apt 
spirit is only found in alliance with a large 
and disciplined endowment of the moral 
sentiments. Pestalozzi, Emerson, Ben- 
jamin N. Martin, Hopkins, exercised their 
great influence over their classes because 
of their moral strength, and the lessons 
they impressed were full of the truth and 
light that builds up true character. Mr. 
Sumner said of Judge Story: “Only a 
good man can be a teacher; only a be- 
nevolent man, only a man willing to 
teach. He sought to mingle his mind 
with that of his pupil. He well knew 
that the knowledge imparted is trivial 


compared with that awakening of the 
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soul under the influence of which the 
pupil becomes a teacher.’ 

The teacher who understands the con- 
stitution of mind can impart to the pupil 
a knowledge of himself, and thus the 
pupil can become a co-operator with the 
teacher in improving himself. 

We know some men and women in the 
North, West, and South who are very 
successful as teachers; they are in con- 
stant demand, and exert a large influence 
upon the educational community. Their 
methods are formulated on phrenological 
principles; they are practical phrenolo- 
gists. 

What parent is there, who has the best 
interests of his children at heart, who 
would not gladly avail himself of assist- 
ance that shall instruct him concerning 
their true character and the principles 
which should govern in their training ? 
When the expert phrenologist points out 
a little boy's peculiar traits to such a 
parent and explains their physiological 
relation, how much better he understands 
the child’s nature. “ My boy is wilful and 
stubborn, and whipping seems to make 
him worse,” says one mother. “ Yes,” 
says the phrenologist, “ his head shows a 
strong development of Firmness, Self- 
esteem and Combativeness, and no great 
amount of Veneration or Caution; hence 
harsh discipline should be avoided in his 
treatment, as it only excites the large 
organs to greater activity. You should 
be firm, yet kind, in your treatment; 
reason with him on the impropricty of 
his conduct; appeal to his sense of duty, 
to his sympathy and affection; stimulate 
his sense of obedience and _ respect. 
Avoid excessive manifestation of anger 
in dealing with him, and do not secure 


his obedience by bribery, if you wish to 
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develop a noble, manly spirit in him.” 
The authors of “Brain and Mind” very 
properly suggest: “In dealing with a 
headstrong and passionate child, the 
parent should be gentle, firm, and self- 
possessed. His manner toward it should 
result from the dictates of the intellect 
and the moral sentiments. The mani- 
festation toward it of these higher facul- 
ties will naturally excite to activity the 
corresponding organs in the child, while 
the absence of passion and unreasoning 
obstinacy in the parent's conduct offers 
no excitement to the inferior faculties of 
the child. Such treatment will be con- 
ducive to that true mental development 
in which the intellect and moral senti- 
ments exercise the authority which 
rightly belongs over the other powers.” 
Has a child large Approbativeness and 
Cautiousness, a marked nervous temper- 
ament, and a moderate back-head, her 
mother may need to be told that care 
should be taken not to increase her sen- 
sitiveness and timidity; that judicious 
praise will help much in the development 
of a desirable character, but that flattery 
or endeavors to frighten her into subjec- 
tion will be injurious. Would any 
mother who has some understanding of 
character, expect her excitable, fitful boy 
to develop into well-balanced, industrious, 
and useful manhood without careful train- 
ing? Byron, brilliant, gifted, unhappy, 
and unfortunate, might have been saved 
from his carcer of profligacy and despera- 
tion by judicious care in his boyhood. 
His mother, we are told, possessed a vio- 
lent temper, and caressed or beat him as 
the mood took her. When angry, she 
would sometimes throw the tongs or fire- 
shovel at her child and taunt him with 
his deformity. Had that mother been in- 


structed with reference to the weaknesses 
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in her own organization, and realized 
their reflection in her gifted boy, and 
could she have been enlightened concern- 
ing the germs of greatness in the boy, 
and how much his future happiness de- 
pended upon the correction of his pas- 
sional nature, through the development 
of his moral faculties, we doubt not that 
she would have endeavored to restrain 
her own feelings, and brought good in- 
fluences to bear upon her little son. 

The fact is not comprehended by so- 
ciety, that a child possesses all the prop- 
erties of mind a grown person has, 
although in a germinal state; and it will 
not be thoroughly comprehended until a 
knowledge of mental science has become 
well disseminated among the _ people. 
The old error of the philosophers, that 
education and growth impressed the 
juvenile mind with faculty and function, 
is practically entertained in the common 
methods of education to-day, although 
nearly every intelligent teacher admits 
that it is the province of education to bring 
out, develop into activity, forces and ele- 
ments already existing in the child’s mind, 
and successful education trains into har- 
monious exercise and interrelation the 
powers of the mind. It is the teacher 
who is conversant with phrenological 
science that will recognize at once the 
bright, quick pupil and the slow, dull 
one. He will see in the prominent brow 
and full eye of one ready perception and 
good memory, and in the broad, round 
head of another the restless, mischievous 
boy, who much prefers the playground, or 
any odd jobs that give him out-of-door 
range. He will notice the low, broad 
head of the cunning, audacious rogue, 
and the high, full crown and narrow head 


of the frank, honest, spirited youth. Tle 


will perceive that one has that fullness of 
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the forehead which leads one to inquire 
into reason and causes; that another has 
of 


which renders him fond of machinery, of 


that fullness 





the temporal region 


watching the carpenter and blacksmith 
at work, and is pleased with studies in 
A 


teacher says appreciatively : “ The design 


natural philosophy. Pennsylvania 
of culture is to aid nature in unfolding 
the powers she has given. No new power 
can be created by culture; we can in- 
crease the activity of these powers, but 
can not develop any new activities. 
Through these activities new ideas and 
thoughts may be developed, and the sum 
of human knowledge increased; but this 
is accomplished by a high activity of the 
natural powers with which the mind is 
endowed, and not by the culture of new 
powers. The profound philosopher uses 
the same faculties that the little child is 
developing in the games of the nursery. 
The object of culture is to arouse the 
powers which nature has given us into a 
normal activity, and to stimulate and 
guide them in their unfolding.” * 

Thus phrenological science indicates 
the springs of mental action, and is help- 
ful to the parent and the teacher because 
it explains why a child acts as he does, 
and gives the clue to the kind of treat- 
ment appropriate to the correction of 
what is vicious and improper in his con- 
duct, and how the moral and psychic ele- 
ments of character may be trained to 
exert their normal influence and thus off- 
set and subdue the excessive operation of 
the selfish feelings. 


-_- 


THE CRITIC ON “SMOKING AND 
DRINKING.” 


AMES PARTON'’S Adantic articles 
~/ on certain alleged evils of drinking 
and smoking have been republished by 


* Boston Journal of Education. 
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Fowler & Wells. Mr. Parton, who evi- 
dently does not smoke, and does not think 
it pays to smoke,will not find many sympa- 
thizers in these degenerate days, when 
almost every one—including the learned 
doctor who lectures upon toxicology, and 
the disreputable bootblack whose cigar- 
ette poisons the air—burns his fragrant 
incense to the memory of Sir Walter. His 
arguments against tobacco—which, if we 
remember rightly, were answered by Prof. 
Fiske, of Harvard—are of that ancient 
and sentimental order which modern 
science has proved to be grossly exagger- 
ated. The same may be said of his ideas 
of alcohol. In his second article, entitled 
‘Will the coming man drink wine?’ 
which, by the way, he will not, if the 
stories of aniline adulterations are true— 
he also falls into the error of ‘spread- 
eagleism.’ Moreover, there is a want of 
exactness in his references. It is hoped 
that some day a book will find its way 
into print that will treat these subjects 
from the stand-point of moderation.” 

This is a notice of the book republished 
by the Fowler & Wells Company, and it 
needs no Argus eye to discern the vein 
of irritability and cynicism pervading it. 
The writer is evidently a devotee to the 
narcotic weed, and permits a naturally 
clear brain to become disturbed by its 
toxic properties, so that he can scarcely 
discuss a book that condemns tobacco 
with logical consistency. We ask him to 
cite the arguments of Prof. Fiske that so 
triumphantly defeat Mr. Parton, and 
would suggest that Prof. Fiske’s vocation 
is, in its nature, entirely apart from that 
which would render his dc/a competent 
ina discussion on the pathological effects 
of tobacco and alcohol. 

We suspect that the Crééic’s “ senti- 
ments” were more excited by the strong 
declaration of Mr. Parton, than his “ in- 


tellectual” impressions of the facts in the 





medical history of the two popular vices, 


| otherwise he would not have been so in- 
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exact himself in imparting “an ancient 
and sentimental” flavor to what is so 
clearly demonstrated in the book under 
notice. It may be a lapse of memory on 
the part of the Crztzc, but the cavalier- 
like verve of his language inclines us to 
think that he is really ignorant of what 
“ modern science” has put on record with 
reference to tobacco and alcohol. Possi- 
bly he had been skimming the “ Recol- 
lections ” of the unfortunate editor of the 
London World, and absorbed the bur- 
lesque trash about Prof. Huxley’s smok- 
ing experience before he had taken up 
Mr. Parton’s reformatory essays, so that 
he was scarcely in that condition of in- 
tellectual poise essential to an unpreju- 
diced contemplation of the proprieties. 
However, we would respectfully suggest 
that he consult authorities like Drs. B. 
W. Richardson, W. B. Carpenter (his 
later utterances), and J. M. Fothergill, of 
London; Dr. Maillot, Chief Officer of the 
French Army Board of Health ; the emi- 
nent Charcot, of Paris; Dr. Nathan Allen, 
of the Mass. Health Commission, and Dr. 
Woodward, of the State Hospital for the 
Insane at Worcester, Mass. Dr. Geo. M. 
Beard, late of New York, was one of the 
most progressive and original minds in 
the medical profession, boldly attacking 
the unphysiological habits of society, and 
holding them up as leading causes of 
wide-spread disease and nervous debility. 
He was no friend to nicotine and its twin 
destroyer, alcohol, and his books are ac- 
cessible. A late number of the British 
Medical Journal has a powerful article 
by Dr. Zulinski, who condenses in it the 
results of much observation with refer- 
ence to the injury wrought by smoking. 
Perhaps the Critéc is not aware that the 


writer of “Smoking and Drinking” pos- 


sessed a special argument in his own ex- 











perience, the many things he had known 
and suffered from tobacco, sharpening 
his pen in vigorous yet not immoderate 
(Mr. Parton has a reputation for calmness 
that few prominent American authors 


possess) denunciation of his old enemy. 


>, 


AFFAIRS IN EGYPT. 


“s HINESE” GORDON is dead, so 

the dispatches say, shot by the 
soldiers of the Mahdi when they entered 
Khartoum. The proud, dashing, heroic, 
adventurous soldier has met the doom 
pronounced upon them who take the 
sword. Of course opinions will vary with 
regard to him and the manner of his tak- 
ing off, and we would not diminish aught 
from the glory that attaches to his going 
to Khartoum. We are told that the 
British arms in Egypt are not meeting 
with the success that they have hoped 
for; the poor, wretched Arabs fighting 
for country, freedom, and faith, offering 
a far more stubborn opposition to the 
advancement of their Christian foes than 
was expected. If the British Government 
is not fighting for conquest, as the Glad- 
stone ministry asserts, what is it fighting 
for? Why keep up the bloody business ? 
Is there not more honor in leaving those 
unhappy children of the desert to the 
possession of their own land than in per- 
sisting in a course of horrid butchery ? 
It seems to us that England has placed 
herself in a most unenviable position. 
We said in these columns in the begin- 
ning of the Egyptian muddle, or at the 
time of the Alexandrian catastrophe, that 
we could not regard the interference of 
English arms there as warranted by honor 
and justice. And late events appear to 
We do not 
doubt that the English people would 


confirm our impression. 
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gladly extricate themselves from the 
costly difficulty, if they could without 
damage to their self-respect, and leave 
the holders of Egyptian bonds to grumble 
as they might over their losses. We can 
imagine the head of that effete scion of 
Oriental despotism, the Sultan, rubbing 
his hands, while he basks at ease on his 


ottoman, in his seraglio on the Golden | 
throne, and laughing at the English, who | 


are practically doing his work in the 


Egyptian desert in attempting to subdue 


the rebellious tribes arrayed under the 
Mahdi. 





THE VOTING WOMAN AND SOCIAL | 


ORDER.—From an exchange this note is 
copied : 

“ Chief-Justice Greene, of Washington 
Territory, in his last charge to the grand 
jury says: ‘Twelve terms of court I have 
now held, in which women have served 


as grand and petit jurors, and it is cer- | 
tainly a fact beyond dispute that no other 


twelve terms so salutary for restraint of 
crime have ever been known in this Ter- 
ritory.’” 


Our first introduction to the realities | 


of life was as a clerk in the office of a 
well-known law-firm; and after a few 
years’ experience in litigated cases we 
came to the conclusion that the sooner 


the jury system was abolished the better. 


We could mention prominent jurists who 
are of the opinion that the ordinary trial 
before a jury is a mere travesty of justice, 
often the veriest farce; that time and | 
money would be saved and society served 
far better were the interests of contend- 


ing parties presented to a bench of three 
or more judges, whose majority opinion 
would be final. The prosecution of 
criminal charges might be conducted be- 


fore three judges, and justice more 


equally awarded in accordance with the 
law and the facts than is possible now. 

But if so marked an improvement in 
the dispensing of justice is to be secured 
| by the admission of women to the twelve 
seats within the rails, as Judge Greene 
declares to be the case in Washington 
Territory, we are most heartily willing 
and desirous that the experiment should 
be tried here in the Empire State. 

The uncertainty of criminal trial has 
tended to so rank a growth of crime and 





disorder in our large cities, that in certain 
localities it is unsafe for a peaceful citizen 
to be abroad at night, and vice boldly 
By all 
| means let us have women in the jury- 


flaunts its robes in every quarter. 


box, and see if they will not help to sup- 
press the bold defiers of law and right- 
eousness. 
DIAGNOSING A TUMOR.—No. 2. 
E regret to state that the young 
man who sustained the operation 





for the removal of a tumor from his brain, 
to which allusion was made in our March 
Number, died from inflammation that de- 
veloped not long after the operation, 
although the first symptoms following 
that remarkable piece of surgery ap- 
peared favorable in almost every respect. 
The severe pains in the head, convulsive 





movements of his limbs, and the frequent 
vomitings were entirely suspended, and 
the condition of the patient was regard- 
ed more satisfactory than had been hoped. 
We regret the unfortunate termination 
of so skilful a diagnosis. 
of the tumor as found was in the ascend- 


The situation 


ing frontal convolution a little below 
the surface, in the neighborhood of the 
upper third of the fissure of Rolando, the 
fissure that separates the anterior or 
| frontal lobe from the parietal lobe, at the 
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superior margin of the hemispheres. 
This position was in correspondence 
with Dr. Bennett’s opinion. The abnor- 
mal growth was the result of a blow on 
the head received four years ago. 





THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 


HE 4th of March was an auspicious 

day so far as weather was concerned 
for the inauguration of the new Presi- 
dent, and by this time the new adminis- 
tration, with its Democratic history and 
prestige, may be said to be fairly launch- 
ed upon its way. There are some who 
hug to their breast vague fears of civil 
and social disaster as consequent upon 
the success of the Democratic party. 
Poor, feeble soul! As if this great coun- 
try could be ruined by the mere success 





of a political party in the selection of a 
President ! 
the gloomy countenance to be 


Better were it for those of 


“Up and doing with a heart for any fate,” 


than to go about lamenting. And better 
for all, that we cheerfully resolve to do 
our best toward the promotion of national 
Whatever may be 
private opinion as to the merits of Mr. 


order and progress. 


Cleveland’s success, or Mr. Blaine’s de- 
feat, if we strive to inspire a healthful, 
confident public sentiment we shall do 
much toward bringing about a better 
political condition than we have had. 
We are not of those who see ruin in any 
cause but the one they support; we be- 
lieve in adaptation, and that undaunted 
spirit that turns defeat into splendid 
victory. 

















( 


8 Our Eorrespondents, 


QueESTIONS OF * GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered tn this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our ContrisuTors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into’ takes” for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon, 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulinthe matter af proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roil your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ““Commercial note"' size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don’t liketoread long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. UN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, i 





they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the Editor if 
this is done. 





SELF-ESTEEM.—E. T. P.—You must en- 
deavor to be more independent and self-asserting. 
Read the biographies of self-made, heroic men, and 
adopt their principles of action in your own life. As 
a man, count yourself worthy of respect, and, as 
possessing the rights of a man, it is your duty to 
maintain them. Do not permit yourself to be 
pushed out of your place in the ranks, and insist 
upon being beard when it comes your turn to speak. 
When you have an opportunity to do anything that 
promises to be advantageous, grasp it at once and 
go to work, and in the earnestness of your effort 
you will forget diffidence and reserve. Resolve 
firmly to do your best, and you will in all likeli- 
hood succeed much better than you expected. 
Some of our greatest men were weak and tremu- 
lous in the start of life. 


HAIR ON THE LIP IN WOMEN.—Ques- 
tion : What sign of Character is hair on a woman’s 
upper lip? j.c. 

Answer: The growth of hair often seen on 
the upper lip of women has more reference to 
the temperament than to the organic develop. 
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ment. It indicates the possession of the Motive 
temperament in a strong degree, and therefore the 
inheritance of qualities of a masculine type. In 
women of dark complexion the hair shows more 
distinctly than in those of light hair and skin, yet 
the latter may be as strongly motive as the former- 
Such persons influenced by that temperament are 
usually firm and positive in assertion, show their 
feelings sharply, and may have high tempers. 
They are good workers and have more than aver- 
age business cupabilities. 


SYMBOLICAL HEAD AND BusT.—Quwes- 
tion ; Are the phrenological organs of the form and 
relative size shown in symbolical heads and on the 
busts ? &. v. T 

Answer: On our newchart of the faculties 
the situation of the organs is shown only rela- 
tively, as on a flat surface it were quite im- 
possible to be accurate in marking off the spaces. 
On the bust, however, there is an approximation to 
the field or space in which the organs lie in the aver- 
age head. It must be understood that no two 
heads are to be found that are exactly alike in con- 
tour and brain structure, and differentiations of or- 
ganic development produce variations of localized 
relations. For instance, very large Constructive- 
ness may push Acquisitiveness well back, or Ideality 
higher up, or Tune further toward the frontal sur- 
face. It isthe tendency of strong organs to intrench 
upon the space of weak ones that may adjoin them. 
Thus a bust must not be used as an absolute stand. 
ard, but as a relative model of location. 


EYES AND LANGUAGE.—W. H. B.— 
Some persons appear to have small eyes because 
they are rather overshadowed by prominent per- 
ceptive organs and large eyebrows. Again, one may 
not possess a good stock of words, or be anything 
of a linguist, yet, having an active temperament and 
capacity for observation, shows readiness in telling 
about what he sees and hears and in asking ques- 
tions, We have a work treating specially of the 
Temperaments. Its price is $1.50. See our cata- 
logue. 


FROST-BITES, CHILBLAINS.— A. B.— 
The expression of this distressing disturbance of 
the capillaries in any part of the body depends 
much upon the constitution of the person. Some 
recover soon from them, and with but little treat- 
ment ; others suffer for a long time, in spite of all 
attempts to cure. We know nothing better than 
cool applications—wet cloths especially at night. 
If the hands or feet are affected, a cool-water bath 
in the morning may promote some comfort during 
the day. 


CIRCULATORY EFFECT, DIGESTION.— 
Dr. C.—We are of opinion that it is the freedom 





of the blood-currents in circulation rather than vol- 
ume of blood that exercises a calorific influence. | 
The best methods for restoring a stomach that has | 
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lost tone is a very moderate and skilfully adapted 
diet, with external applications—baths, fomenta- 
tions, electricity, or massages. Drugs may excite, 
but are likely to render the condition worse. 


STUDENTS’ SET.—PHRENOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE.—S. J. M.—Our offer of the series of treat- 
ises in the study of Phrenology remains as before. 
You can obtain it at $10. The American Institute 
of Phrenology is the only place where a complete 
course in the study of Character-reading by external 
marks or signs can be obtained. A few pages fur- 
ther on in this Number you will find its advertise- 
ment. 


SHORTHAND Stupy.—R. E.—In reply 
to your query as to whether we think the system of 
Pitman is suitable for your purpose, we would say 
Yes. It is very extensively used by amanuenses 
and reporters. Lessons are given by a competent 
teacher with us, who corresponds with pupils living 
at a distance from this city. Of the other system 
you mentioned we are not prepared to give an opin- 
ion, as we know very few who have practiced it suc- 
cessfully as yet. 


What Chev Say, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 




















MISTAKING ADVICE.—I noticed in the 
pages of a prominent religious weekly an answer by 
the editor to a question put to him by an inquirer. 
The questioner desired to know what works would 
give him the most thorough knowledge of the men- 
tal sciences. The editor recommended the follow- 
ing works : Locke on the Understanding, President 
Noah Porter’s ‘‘ Human Intellect,” Bain’s ‘* Mental 
and Moral Science,” G. H. Lewes’ ‘‘ Problems of 
Life and Mind,” and J. S. Mill's ‘‘ Examination of 
Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy.” 

I am sorry when I see an inquirer directed on a 
wrong road. How often when two roads branched 
off in different directions and we desired to know 
which to take to find a given locality we have been 
pointed the wrong way, and after travelling a long 
distance, found that we had to retrace our steps,— 
trudge back to the place from which we started ? 
Our opinion of him who put us on the wrong track 
was not of the highest kind. So here is a mind sen- 
to travel a tiresome road seeking for a true system 
of mental philosophy, when if the person had been 
told to read Combe’s ‘‘ System of Mental Philoso- 
phy,” ‘Constitution of Man,” Combe’s ‘ Moral 
Philosophy,” Fowler’s ‘‘ Phrenology,” or any one 
of the many later phrenological treatises, how sat- 
isfied his mind would have been, especially if he 
should verify the truth of Phrenology by an appeal 
to nature! But no, the questioner has to grope his 
weary way to find out what the Will is, what Con- 
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science is, about Perception and Conception, and 
Judgment and Memory, and on the long line of 
dreamy ideas conceived by men in their studies. 
Combe told a truth when he said that “‘ many 
generations must die before one shall arise that will 
practice Phrenology in its every-day life.” Let us 
hope that the day is not far distant when the editors 
of progressive papers, teachers in public schools, and 
ministers of the Gospel will direct readers and hear- 
ers to study the true philosophy of mind discovered 
by Joseph Francis Gall, of Germany. _ W. B. F. 


INDEPENDENT OPINION OF OUR 
WorkK.—Among the host of congratulatory letters 
received after the issue of the January Number of 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL were these : 


““BLUE PoINT, L. 1., Yan. 10, 1885. 
“To THE FOWLER & WELLS Co.: 


“THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has just 
reached me, and I hasten to congratulate you on 
the happy success of your fifty years of labor. You 
have survived abuse and ridicule, and lived to see 
Phrenology the accepted theory in science and lit- 
erature. More than this, you have conquered a 
commanding position in the wholesome morals of 
the people, and may well say, as the poet said of 
Goldsmith, 


* Not one impure—not one licentious thought, 
Not one word living—which, dying, he could wish to 
blot’ 


has ever been found in your instructive and inter- 
esting pages. 
‘* Wishing you all continued success and years of 
growing usefulness, I am, 
** Cordially yours, 
‘*ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH.” 


‘“ BRIDGEPORT, CT., Fed. 3, 1885. 

‘DEAR EpiToR—In reading the January Num- 
ber of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL I was again 
impressed with the importance of the work you are 
all engaged in. A thoughtful consideration of the 
ideas discussed in your JOURNAL will give a person 
not only a knowledge of himself, but it kindles the 
desire for improvement of self in every direction, 
which in time must bring some precious fruit to per- 
fection. The knowledge obtained also tends to pro- 
mote charity toward mankind, which is like the sun- 
light to a strong character—warming and softening 
it in its every expression, We need such folks in 
the world for leaven. We as a people, I fear, have 
grown more cunning than kind. God speed you in 
your efforts to help man. 


** Yours truly, 
“KATE WESTON.” 


The Christian Register, of Boston, concludes a | 


descriptive notice of the January Number in this 
language : 


PERSONAL. 
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| ‘*The work which the house of Fowler & Wells 

has done for the development of the system of 

mental science it has advocated furnishes no ade- 
| quate test of the value of the service it has rendered. 

Through its lecturers, THE PHRENOLOGICAL JoUR- 
| NAL, and its numerous publications, it has done 
much to extend the knowledge of physiology and 
hygiene. Its influence has been given to the ad- 
vancement of social and moral reforms. It has ad- 
vocated a wider field of industry for women—has 
made many contributions to the cause of education. 
Those men and women who have studied the per- 
sonal counsel of its examiners have received valu- 
able lessons in the art of living, have learned better 
to express their own nature,—in short, have been 
enabled the better to make the most of themselves 
from the practical and helpful advice they have re- 
ceived, We know of no publishing house in Amer- 
ica which has had a more honorable history and 
which is entitled to take more satisfaction in con- 
templating it.” 





PERSONAL. 


PORTER C. BLIss, who died at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in February, had a varied career, and was an 
able writer and contributor to the daily papers. 
We knew him as a quiet, assiduous student, a re- 
markable man in his way, full of books and odd 
personal knowledge. He had been an editor in 
South America, and knew the political complexion 
of those countries as well as any writer living. He 
had studied European politics too, and his guesses 
at the future of distant lands were very often justi- 
fied by the event. He wrote biographies by the 
hundred ; he had information on all manner of sub- 
jects; and at the foot of many articles in John- 
son’s ‘* Encyclopedia” will be found the initials 
“Pp. c. R&R” 


" Miss EmMA Larson, of Wisconsin, and a 
younger sister, riding on horseback, have made 
the journey alone to San Franciscoand back. They 
were unmolested during the entire journey, and 
met with no accident. They rode in all over five 
thousand miles. Who says women can not travel 
alone in this country and safely ? 


STEPHEN WHITLOCK, aged eighteen years, of 
Lyons, N. Y., ‘‘after eating a quart of peanuts, 
two quarts of cherries, pits and all, and drinking 
several glasses of ice water, died in great agony.’ 
The cause of his death is unknown, but heart dis- 
ease is suspected !—Fxchange. Doubtless, and we 
| might add, atrophy of the intellectual lobes. 





VICE-PRESIDENT HENDRICKS is unaffected, cour- 
| teous, and a fine talker. The second Governor of 
Indiana was his uncle, his father was a member of 
the State Legislature, and one of his grandparents 
| was a Professor of Law at Gettysburg College, 
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Pennsylvania. Mrs. Hendricks was a Miss Mor- 
gan. She is a handsome brunette, of pleasing 
manners, and fond of entertaining. 


THe widow of President Tyler still lives and is 
at present at her old home in Virginia. She is in 
excellent health, though of course much advanced 
in years. 


iain 


WISDOM. 


* Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 
IF every year we rooted out one vice we should 
soon become perfect men. 


To envy anybody is to confess ourselves his in- 
ferior.—MLLE, DE LESPINASSE. 


Hope is like the cork to the net, which keeps the 
soul from sinking in despair.—BiIsHOP WaTSON. 


Be noble; and the nobleness that lies in other 
men sleeping, but never dead, will rise to meet 
thine own.—LOWELL. 


HE who loveth me and keepeth my word shall 
be Igved of my Father; and we will come unto him 
and make our abode with him,—Curist. 


MEET difficulties with unflinching perseverance, 
and they will disappear at last ; though you should 
fall in the struggle, you will be honored ; but shrink 
from the task, you will be despised. 


FLOWERS so strictly belong to youth that we 
adult men come to feel that their beautiful genera- 
tion concerns not us. We have had our day, now 
let the children have theirs. —EMERSON. 


Ou, Faith ! if thou art strong, thine opposite 

Is mighty also; and the dull fool’s sneer 

Hath ofttimes shot chill palsy through the arm 

Just lifted to achieve its crowning deed, 

And made the firm-based heart, that would have 
quailed 

The rack or faggot, shudder like a leaf 

Wrinkled with frost and loose upon its stem. 


— + 


MIRTH. 





“ A little n nsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.”’ 
NEVER eat soup that has a dead fly in it. 
that will kill a fly can not be safe. 


Soup 


New SERVANT.—“ Oh, if you haven't any chil- 
dren I can’t come, because whenever anything is 
broken there will be no one to blame it on but me.” 


Mrs. PARVENU would not allow her children to 





| was told Mr. Learned was afflicted with the biblio- 


mania, and she didn’t want her girls to catch it. 


“*] BELIEVE,” said the doctor, ‘‘that whisky 
hardens the brain.” ‘‘ No doubt of it,” acquiesced 
his associate. ‘‘ How do you know?” ‘Oh, I’ve 
often noticed that when you get full your eyes have 
a stony stare.” 


“So you've been practicing at the rink, eh ?” 
said a friend to Simpkins. ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Well, how 
do you take to the rollers?” ‘Oh, I have no ob- 
jection to the rollers; they're all right. It’s the 
chalk on the floor! object to; it’s so hard to brush 
off” 


“ Hussy, did you mail my letter?” ‘ Yes, my 
dear. Had to run like fury to catch the first mail.” 
‘*Why, here it is in your pocket now.” ‘ Hey? 
Um—a—yes, so it is—no, this isn’t your letter; 
that is—that is, this isn’t the one you wrote ; this is 
the one you were going to write and forgot—” 
“John Henry!” ‘No, Mary, I didn’t mail your 
letter.” ‘* Well, I’m awfully glad. I want to add 
a postscript.” 


Pass the butter gently, Mabel, 
Shove it lightly through the air, 

In the corner of the dish, love, 
You will find a nut-brown hair. 

What fond mem’'ries it awakens 
Of the days ere we were wed, 

When upon my fine coat collar 
Oft was laid your little head. 

Lovingly I stroked those tresses 
In the happy days gone by, 

Now I strike them at a meal-time 
In the butter or the pie. 

















In this department we give short reviews cf such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


GENERAL REGISTER OF THE U. S. NAVY 
AND MARINE CORPS, arranged in Alphabetical 
Order for a Hundred Years, 1782-1882. 

This compilation is edited and published by Thos. 
S. H. Hamersly, of Washington. It, as indicated by 
the title, contains the names of all officers of the 
Navy commissioned, warranted, and appointed, in- 
cluding volunteer officers who have entered the ser- 
vice since the establishment of the Navy Department 
of 1798, showing the dates of their original entry, 


go to Mrs. Learned’s children’s party because she | of their progressive rank, and in what manner they 
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left the service if not in it now. There is alsoa 
sketch of the Navy from 1775 to 1798, and a list of 


all midshipmen and cadet engineers at the Naval | 
This Register | 
has been made up from the original manuscript | 


Academy since its establishment. 


records from the Navy Department, and can there- 
fore be relied upon for accuracy. An appendix fur- 
nishes a list of the vessels of war of the Navy, cov- 
ering the period from 1797 to 1881. This list shows 
the size of the vessels, their armament, their origin, 
and final disposition, if no longer in the possession 
of the Government. 


A NAVAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. Comprising 
a Dictionary of Nautical Words and Phrases, 
Biographical Notices, and Records of Naval Offi- 
cers. KF, R. Hamersly & Co., publishers, Phila- 
delphia. 

We have cyclopedias and cyclopedias that re- 
late to history, biography, art, science, literature, 
and so on, each department having its special rep- 
resentatives in volumes more or less bulky ; but un- 
til now we have not been furnished with one that 
has a special relation to our country’s naval history 
and affairs. The work is something more than a 
mere list of names and terms, for it contains several 
articles on naval science and art written by officers 
and others of recognized authority in their respect- 
ive branches, and contains also descriptions of the 
principal naval stations and seaports of the world. 

There are some people who write books on topics 
relating to the sea, and their stories often contain 
allusions to ocean life that are far-fetched and in- 
consistent with strict accuracy. Now, an author 
and reader will be enabled by the use of a book of 
this kind to write and read clearsy, understandingly. 

The compiler says with pleasant appositeness, 
‘‘The sea is, so to speak, a world in itself; it has 
its own vegetable and animal life and its own nat- 
ural laws ; while on its surface floats a multitude of 
vessels which serve either as the outlying defences 
of the nations which border upon it, or as the car- 
riers of the commodities which they find a profit in 
exchanging. This world of men and things so pe- 
culiar and distinct necessarily has a peculiar lan- 
guage, peculiar customs, and peculiar belongings. 
It is, moreover, a progressive world, and the arts 
and sciences that have relation to it are moving and 
devcloping past fassu (with even pace) with those 
that relate solcly to the terrene portion of the globe.” 

This is the author's ground for his preparation of 
the work, and a brief skimming of its pages will 
convince any one that it is a valuable contribution 
to one’s library. 


A COMPLETE REGULAR ARMY REGISTER 
of the U. S. for a Hundred Years, 1779-1879. 
Compiled, edited, and published ey Thomas H. 
S. Hamersly, of Washington, D. 8vo. Price 
$11.00. 

This voluminous work contains the result of sev- 
eral years’ investigation in the military records of 

Government. The record of every officer who 
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served in the regular army any time during the past 
hundred years is given, as indicated in the original 
record on file in the War Department. It includes 
volunteer general officers during the war with Mexico, 
and a register of all army oflicers in the volunteer 
service during the Rebellion, with the official mili- 
tary record of each. It contains also a military his- 
tory of the Department of War and of each station 
department of the army, besides numerous tables 
and important military information. 

The motive that influenced the editor has been 
the production of a volume that would be useful to 
the public interested in army matters, and especially 
to military men. He has been assisted by leading 
general officers and others, so as to make the work 
as complete in all its parts as possible. A list of 
Cadets, alphabetically arranged, with the dates of 
admission into the Military Academy, is supplied. 
There is also a chronological summary of engage- 
ments and battles fought by the armies of the U.S., 
which covers upward of twenty-seven pages in it- 
self, and appears to give our people some characte1 
as wielders of the sword and gun. How officers are 
paid is also indicated. A sketch of the War De- 
partment details its organization, and the general 
character of its administration. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE FOREIGN ECLECTIC MAGAZINE, of Selections 
from European Literature, in the French and Ger- 
man languages. Published by the Foreign Eclectic 
Co,, Philadelphia. 

In this Montbly we think that the public, es- 
pecially our young folks who are studying the 
Trench and German languages, find excellent op- 
portunity for practice. The selections are of a 
good character, and will contribute to intellectual 
growth in the rightdirection. Subscription to both 
parts, French and English, $4.00. 


NorRTH CAROLINA UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
Published under the auspices of the Dialectic and 
Philanthropic Societies. We are pleased to note 
this well-conducted College Monthly. In our Uni- 
versity days we had some pleasant relations with 
the fellows of Chapel Hill, and the magazine brings 
them to mind. 


SPIRITUAL SPECIFICS, Mind in Medicine, em- 
bracing two sermons preached in the West Church, 
Boston, Mass., by Rev. Cyrus A, Bartol, and pub- 
lished by M. L. Holbrook. The motive of these 
discourses is a wish on the part of their author 
to emphasize the connection between mind and 
body, in sickness orhealth. Physicians fail often to 
call the attention of patients and their friends to 
the moral or immoral courses of disease. ‘‘ Per- 
suade those who consult us how far their disorder 
lies in apprehension or imagination, and their re- 
covery will already have begun.” ‘The mental cure 
is growing in popular notice ; the great majority of 
the sick are so, because of a disturbed, unbalanced 
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mind, and did physicians understand better the 
constitution of that important entity, their success 
would be multiplied and manifold, 

Tuc New YorK OBSERVER, weekly, continues 
on its old course, a substantial, practical weekly ; 
the administration having been under the same 
editor from the beginning, has sustained little or no 
change for many years, It is one of the few Amer- 
ican religious publications whose policy can be relied 
upon. 


Tue Srony Hour, for Children and others, By 
Susan H, Wickson, author of ‘* Apples of Gold,” 
with nearly hundred illustrations. Small 
Price, $1.25. Truth-Seeker Co., N. Y. 
A variety of short stories suitable for children. 


one 


quarto, 


Supnyect CATALOGUE of the Memorial Library 
of the International Electrical Exhibition, held 
under the auspices of the Franklin Institute, Sept. to 
Oct., 1884. In response to a circular letter, framed 
by a committee appointed for the purpose, dona- 
tions in books relating to Electricity were sent to 
Philadelphia, and very promptly too must have been 
the responses to the application of the committee, 
for now we have a classified list which covers over 
one hundred pages, showing itself that the literature 
of Electricity has grown enormously during the few 
years of research into that problem of nature. The 
catalogue was compiled by FE. Hildebrande, Libra- 
rian of the Institute, Philadelphia. 


CALVERT’S MECHANICS’ ALMANAC, and Work- 
shop Companion, for 1885, containing practical, 
technical, information, especially 
structive and entertaining to artisans and hand- 
icraftsmen, with illustrated diagrams, John Hay- 
wood, London, etc., publisher. 


industrial in- 


Le Procorts MEDICAL, 
nal of Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy, Dr. 
Bourneville, editor, is received promptly. It is a 
valuable repertory of interesting observations in 
inedical and surgical treatment, private and hospi- 


A French weekly Jour- 


tal practice. Its editor and his assistants are men 


of high capability in their respective departments. 


Tue Kansas Crry Review oF SCIENCE AND 
INDUSTRY makes its monthly visit to our office. 
It contains interesting articles on special topics, 
science, and mechanism, and usually a review of 


scientific progress. 


Tne Century, for March, is an elaborate num- 
ber, dealing with subjects that command attention 
to-day. The Land of the False Prophet, describes 
the Soudan and the operations of the Mahdi in be- 
half of Arab independence, 
the first fight of Iron-clads in our late war will 


A stirring account of 
obtain a wide reading. The excellent service ren- 
dered by Captain Ericsson’s little craft, the Monitor, 
will not be forgotten, and will take a good place in 
our national history. ‘The policy of the Century 
Co., in bringing out papers on important events in 
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the war for Union, prepared by Union and Con- 
federate writcrs who were conspicuous as military 
leaders, is a bright stroke, and will help the circula- 
tion of the magazine. 


APPLETON’S NATIONAL RAILWAY AND STAM 
NAVIGATION Guipr, G. T. Thomas, editor, is re- 
plete with information valuable to the tourist or 
traveller; the index of railway stations in the 
United States and Canada, with population, is a 
very convenient addition to the railway list. 
25 cents, 


Price, 


THE MepiIcaL Apvocatr, which combines the 
Electric Medical Advocate and the Medical Tri- 
bune, monthly, discusses subjects surgical, patho- 
logical, physiological, etc., from the point of view 
chiefly of eclecticism, but also from other sides, and 
is progressive. 

Tue Homitetic Review in the latest No. re- 
ceived, maintains the vigor, freshness, and variety 
with which it started at the beginning of the year. 
Our most distinguished divines are represented in 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

PACKARD’'S SHORTHAND REPORTER AND AMAN- 
UENSIS is a natural outcome of the flouriching 
school that Mr. Packard has conducted for so 
many years, and wherein the teaching of shorthand- 
writing is one of the ancillary features, If sus- 
tained in the style of the three Numbers issued, it 
must take rank very soon with the best steno- 
graphic periodicals, $2.00a year. S. S. Packard, 
New York. 

PROHIBITION AND COMMON SENSE. By John 
Bascom, D.D., LL.D., President of Wisconsin 
State University. A practical little essay. 
J. N. Stearns, Agent, New York. 

OGILVIE’s POPULAR READING, No. 15, contains 
several much-read novels, Price, 30 cents, J. S. 
Ogilvie & Co., New York. 

LipPINcoTT’s MAGAZINE depends upon the high 
quality of its reading-matter for public approval, 
and borrows no help from the artist and engraver. 
Late Numbers are as attractive as neat typography 
can make them, The March No. gives a realistic 
picture of the semi-barbarous condition of the 
northern provinces of Mexico, ‘The New Orleans 
Exposition and Babylonian Exploration are the 
subjects of other notable papers, while a variety of 
good entertainment is afforded by the well-written 


its pages, 


Price, 
10 cents, 


stories and sketches. 

Ricn Tunes in Birthday Cards are issued to- 
day, but one of the happiest and most elegant of 
designs is ‘ Birthday Flowers,” just published by 
White, Stokes & Allen, of New York. 


several charming clusters, besides the elaborate 


It contains 
covers, of pansies and roses, violets, eglantine, 
foryret-me-nots, clover, etc., and several appropriate 
poems by prominent authors—arranged by Susie 
B. Skelding, who ‘has shown equal taste in pro- 


ducing other like collections. Price, $1.50. 














AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
Instilule Hxtra.* 


Devoted to the Interests of the American Institute of Phrenology, 


No. 14.] MARCH. [1885. 


THE origin of this organized mode of disseminating the theory and practice of 
Phrenological science was a natural product of circumstances. For thirty years 
classes in Phrenology had been taught, and not a few persons had gone from such 
instruction to promulgate the science successfully ; others had taken a lesson or two, 
in order that they might have it to say they had received instruction, and thus 
obtain a passport to the confidence of the public; some were travelling and lectur- 
ing on Phrenology, whose work, for lack of proper instruction, was not a credit to 
the subject, or to those who were able to do it justice. The leading friends of Phre- 
nology, deprecating the lack of knowledge on the part of some who were lecturing, 
resolved to establish a Normal Institute, so that the public could be supplied with 
lecturers and examiners who had enjoyed opportunities for thorough tuition in the 
principles and practice of Phrenological science ; accordingly, an act incorporating 
the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY was passed by the Legislature of the 
State of New York, April 20, 1866, with the right to hold real estate to the amount 
of one hundred thousand dollars; to collect and keep for public exhibition a museum 
of busts, casts, skulls, and portraits illustrating Phrenology and Physiology ; to in- 
struct pupils, grant diplomas, etc. 


EpwARD P. FOWLER, M.D., President. NELSON SIzeER, Vice-Presfdent. 
HeNRY S. DRAYTON, A.M., Secretary. 


By action of the Board of Trustees, the FowLER & WELLS COMPANY has been 
appointed financial and business agent. All communications should be addressed 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 753 Broapway, NEw York. 


CLOSING EXERCISES OF THE SESSION OF 1884. 


OPENING REMARKS BY NELSON SIZER, then all strangers, you as students were stran- 

VICE-PRESIDENT. gers to each other, and aleo to your teachers, 
Those six weeks have passed, but their influ- 
ences will never die, What you have learned of 
human nature in that time will affect your whole 
future life, and not yours only, but all with whom 
you come in contact, 


Srupents or THE Cass oF '84: We have 
finally reached the goal, and the day of separa- 
tion bas come. Our order of procedure to-day 
will be that such of the instructors as are pres- 
ent will speak, then the diplomas will be deliv- 
ered, after which the students who have been 
chosen by the class for that purpose will address 
us, We invite Mrs, Wells to speak first. 


If a pebble be dropped in the oeean, it will 
cause an agitation of the waters immediately 
surrounding, and the waves thus caused will 
affect other waves until the shore is reached. 
—— So your influence will act, forever extending 
oat 4 - itself. Think of that, and let every influential 
MES. WELLS’ ADDRES. word be fitly spoken—realize that although ap 

Six weeks ago to-day we met for the first time parently but a unit in creation, man is the erown- 
as a class, as students and teachers. We were ing work of the Creator, and the study of mind 


* 07” Terms of Tuition reduced for 1885, See page 280, 2) 
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surpasses all other studies. We may be clevated 
by that study, and at the same time be more 
truly humble, in view of the fact that our area 
of duty and responsibility is enlarged, while we 
are still fur from perfect in the example we set. 

If any one ought to be perfect it is the disciple 
of Phrenology, for he ought tu understand him- 
self and his own failings, and thus be able to 
rectify his errors, and make allowance for other 
people’s imperfections. 

Look for phrenological facts and evidences, 
and their application to the benetit of mankind, 
and let every such fact impress itself on the 
mind for future uses. 

Your teachers have aimed to give you all the 
instruction they could in the limited time they 
had, but six weeks is not sufficient time to learn 
all there is to be learned of this subject. We 
who have been students of Phrenology for more 
than half a century, are still learning from every 
new phase of character that presents itself, and 
so will you if you keep yourselves in a receptive 
frame of mind, with a teachable spirit. You 
have learned the alphabet, but there is still a 
world full of knowledge to be gained before all 
will be learned. Look upward for help, ahd 
persevere with a thankful spirit for every oppor- 
tunity to do good and advance in knowledge. 

We have become habituated to seeing your 
bright, earnest faces before us daily, und now 
that the time has arrived for us to separate, we 
shall miss you, but shall never forget the pleas- 
ant interviews every day has permitted during 
the time we have been together. Let us often 
hear from you, that the interest now felt by us 
may be strengthened and perpetuated, for we 
ean mutually benefit each other, as well as the 
Science of Man which is best studied by the aid 
of Phrenology. 


ADDRESS BY MR. DRAYTON. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Members of the 
cliss of the Institute: On such an occasion as 
this, I have before said that there was a sense 
of regret that somewhat oppressed me; a regret 
which arcse from the fact that although we bad 
been associating together for six weeks, it seemed 
to me as if we vere just beginning to know each 
other, that we had reached an even plane, where 
what I said you understood clearly, and what 
you said in the way of question or r-mark seemed 
to excite a epirit of further inquiry, open up 
fresh ticlds of thought, of mutual interest, and 
so developed a better relation, My regret is that 
we cap not associate together for a while longer, 
and reap benefit from this good understanding. 

Some of you came here with an idea perhaps 
that this course of lectures was somewhat spe- 
cial and uarrow ; thot within six weeks we could 
traverse the ticld which the Lustitute of Phre- 


nology was supposed to represent ; but I think 
by this time, the most of you have arrived at the 
conclusion that we have far from covered the 
whole ground. 

The world is full of disappointments. Phre- 
nology has its disappointments. I have heard 
persons say that they were disappointed in 
witnessing the Falls of Niagara; that they 
went there with certain expectations that were 
not realized. The Falls were not high enough, 
not broad enough, not noisy enough. They did 
not understand the Falls of Niagara. Some one 
has said that it takes a man to understand the 
Falls of Niagara ; and there are few competent 
to grasp the full meaning of that wonderful ext- 
aract. Is it presumptuous on my part to com- 
pare the Falls of Niagara with Phrenology ? 

The plummet may sound the depths of Niag- 
ara; but where is the plummet that will sound 
the depths of Mind? And not only are there 
depths that can not be sounded by the plummet 
in mind, there is no vision that can reach the 
farther extent of the mighty ocean of mind. 
So it is not presumptuous to compare this sub- 
ject of ours with a great wonder of nature. 
Rather it would be presumptuous for one to 
compare the wonder of nature with the wonder 
of human nature, the grandest wonder of human 
being. This is the subject which you came to 
study with us; and we hope as instructors, we 
have accomplished something in the way of dis- 
closing to you certain fields that have not been 
touched upon by other observers. Scientific 
men are constantly at work delving in the bosom 
of nature. Metaphysicians are constantly think- 
ing out new systems ; endeavoring, if possible, 
to comprehend new principles in the laws of 
thought, or, if possible, explain old principles 
upon better bases. We have to do with the 
physical basis of metaphysics ; we endeavor to 
explore the instrument of thought, and to show 
you how intimately reluted this tl inking prin- 
ciple is with the physical of nature. We have 
shown one thing very clearly and very emphati- 
cally, as I think you will all agree, that our 
minds are many-sided, and 80 are our bodies 
also many-sided ; and the interblending of body 
and mind therefore gives wonderful scope to the 
investigator with regard to studying the laws of 
feeling and thought. 

You need not feel at all discouraged, ladivs 
and genticmen, in taking up this subject. Those 
of you who intend to pursue it as a vocation 
need not fear that you will not accomplish 
something for the benefit of your fellows, If 
you have learned anything from Phrenology, it 
is that life is worth living. There are philoso 
phers who have great intellectual endowments 
and high culture Who spend a grat deal of ime 
in melancholy reflections upon life, that it is not 
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worth living. They say there is so much of dis- 
appointment and misfortune, and so many 
stumbling-blocks in the way of progress and 
development, that, after all, this little span of 
seventy, cighty, or ninety years is hardly worth 
consideration. Now think of it! A man of high 
culture putting before the world fur the study 
and reflection of educated minds such an idea! 
I claim that if Phrenology teaches anything, it is 
the great utility of life ; and by emphasizing that 
principle and showing its relations, I claim that 
you can doa great deal of good. When you meet 
with the disappointed and dejected, with the as- 
sistance that you have derived from the study of 
Phrenology you can show them how tbey may 
view life from new and cheerful points of view ; 
how even in an humble sphere, they may con- 
tribute to the happiness of others ; and you will 
thus doa grand work. There is no greater work. 
When Horace Mann ventured that oft-quoted 
sentiment, ‘“‘Phrenology is the handmaid of 
Christianity,’’ he told a simple truth. 

There is encouragement in another reflection 
that occurs to me—it is that we are apparently 
entering upon another era; that there is dawn- 
ing before us anew day. The last fifty or sixty 
years civilization has been blessed with physical 
triumphs ; in art and science wonders have been 
done ; and, as we review them, we find that they 
relate chiefly to the material world, while the 
world of morals has been comparatively un- 
touched ; and yet all these triumphs have great 
relations to morality. Here is your domain as 
phrenologists—the domain of morality. You 
ought to appreciate these triumphs physically ; 
and when you trace their relation to the higher 
and nobler in humavu nature, what a sphere of 
activity opens before you! 

I think it was only last Sunday morning an 
eminent clergyman spoke of the mixed state of 
society with regard to morals ; that the disregard 
of the moral side of things had led to a reduction 
in the tone of the public mind. We read the pa- 
pers from day to day and tind ample proof of this. 
Let your work be a leaven that shall elevate and 
ennoble society. Let each of you be an element 
of good. Remember that you have the truth in 
your hands ; keep fast hold upon it. Do not be 
dismayed. Let no obstacles appall you; go 
right forward. Let each one be the little one 
that will chase a thousand of the elements or 
representa ives of vice and irregularity, creoked- 
ness and wrong away. Although truth may be 
in this world * forever on the seaflold,” to use a 
sentiment of Lowell, yet she is forever profess- 
ing a doctrine, a principle that is undying. No, 
wrong may be “on the throne,” yet truth is 
stronger becanse sustaiied by the power behind 
—the Divine One; the Author of truth. 
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[The Secretary here read letters from eminent 
persons unable to be present. ]} 


ADDRESS BY DR. EDWARD P. THWING. 


As we welcomed your coming, so we bid you 
God-speed in parting. You are about to return 
to your vocations as teachers and preachers and 
to other of the manifold industries of life. You 
have gained while with us, I trust, some new in- 
spiration by the attrition of mind with mind. 
You have gained also some new ideas while here 
—new increments of knowledge ; but remember, 
first, that your power to do lies in what you are, 
and not in what you have. We have furnished 
you with some new implements of service and 
tried to burnish up the old ones; but this work 
is partial, compared with the greater work—the 
development of character. 

Behind the hand of the craftsman is his brain; 
behind the manuscript is the man. Man is more 
than his creation. Your individual, moral per- 
sonality is the chief part of all intelligent cul- 
ture; this gives momentum to effort, power and 
piquancy to speech. His words alone are like 
thunder, whose life is lightning. What Thucyd- 
ides said of Pericles may be said of each one of 
you in your measure or ephere, “It was charac- 
ter that gave power to his wisdom.” 

Second, be hospitable to all truth. Do not 
be afraid of new ideas. Do not throw away 
old ones simply because they are old. Keep 
your windows open toward the sunrise and 
the West, as well as South and North. Above 
all, like Rembrandt’s studio, let your labora- 
tory, your school, your closet, have a window 
toward the stars. Set your minds on things 
above; seek those things that are there. As the 
golden mile-stone of Rome was at once the be- 
ginning and ending of all the roads of the Em- 
pire, let the Golden City be the source of your 
light and inspiration and the goal of your fival 
success. 

Third, realize the gravity of human existence. 
Lire is perhaps the most sublime syllable spoken 
of by human lips. Life! What is it? Not length 
of years, not business, not industry, not wealth, 
and not wisdom even. It is love, trust, and 
hope; it is high and holy ambition. Life is a 
casket; but, as Landor says, it is valuable only 
for what is put into it, and you can draw out of 
life only so much as you put into life. Life is 
yourself—not the years measured on the calen- 
dar. Put into life, then, your whole soul to be 
immortal. A man who bas such a life knows uo 
failure. Opposition is impulse. Just as the Mu- 
sic Hall at Athens was built of captured ships at 
Marathon—just as the bells along the Khinue that 
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ring their sweet call to prayer in many a German 
hamlet were once the dogs of war that the French 
used as their cannon ; 80 in every human life op- 
position may be made an impulse and failure it- 
self a prophecy of splendid success. 

Lastly, be misers of minutes. The blacksmith 
Burritt learning eighteen languages and twenty- 
two dialects, mostly at the forge; Hugh Miller, 
a stone-mason, while at his trade, not only read- 
ing and writing, but making himself master of a 
language most facile and brilliant; Dr. Mason 
Good putting the Latin of Lucretius into Eng- 
lish ; the German physician who committed the 
Iliad of Homer while going around among the 
sick ; Dr. Rush, John Locke, and the great phi- 
losopher, Sir Matthew Hale, gleaning every hour 
fresh materials to enlarge their resources, are il- 
lustrations of intellectual misers. Life is nota 
burden, but a boon. “It is,’? as Dr. Drayton 
just now said, “ worth living’’; though that de- 
pends on the liver largely—- 

* Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life 
Shall be a yrand and noble creed.” 





MR. SIZER’S ADDRESS. 


After having talked to you, my friends, nearly 
a hundred hours, during this course of instruc- 
tion, I have secmed to prove to myself that 
work is strength, for I bave gained three pounds 
in weight during the last six weeks though 
pressed with work over-much. 

In any other work a man would break down, 
but when I look out into the field of our in- 
quiry, and along the line of our endeavor, when 
1 consider the normal hunger for truth which 
we have, and such manna as we have been able 
to tind on the way, I feel strengthened and sus- 
tained, and that our cause is glorious; that our 
reward in great part consists in doing the work. 
When I think of what is the subject of our 
study, namely, Man, the grandest thought that 
can possess man, I feel that the “ harvest in- 
deed is great.” But when I consider how few 
there are who live and labor for man, it really 
appears that “the laborers are few.” Thou- 
sunds of men, millions of them all over the 
belted earth, are seeking good, are seeking 
knowledge, are hungering after truth according 
to their varied ways of working toward success 
and happiness ; but how few there are who gre 
pursuing a Jine of thought calculated to learn 
all that may be learned of the greatest fact in 
the universe that we know anything about— 
MAN. 

We read that God made man in His own image, 





“in His own likeness created He him”; and 
therefore He is our Father ; and he who would 
know his Father, should learn all he may learn 
of himself. The more we learn then of our- 
selves, of our constitution physical and mental, 
the more we seek to solve the problem of our 
being, and learn its inter-play of fact and faculty, 
the more nearly do we approach the ‘‘ God-over- 
all, blessed forever.” 

Since man began to think, the greatest minds 
have spent their strength upon mind; and yet 
we say it, both with shame and with pride, that 
until Gall’s day, the world sought for mental 
truth like a blind man, or like a man without a 
light, in darkness. Until the brain was studied, 
which is the centre of human existence, the 
source out of which all impulse comes, the 
foundation of all acted thought; until the nature 
and special offices of the brain were discovered 
by Dr. Gall, men were hunting in the dark for 
truth in regard to mind. Thus the best part of 
man was hidden. Men could study the limbs, 
they could study anatomy, they could study the 
lawe of physiology to a certain extent, for that 
science is but a few years old really ; but when 
they came to the brain, it was a land not of 
promise, but a land unknown. It was said that 
the physiologists and arnatomists studied man as 
high up as his eyes, and then stopped; and 
even to-day they take the brain and slice it, as a 
cook slices a cabbage or a cheese ; they do not 
in any of our medical colleges unravel and un- 
fold it. 

Dr. Gall taught the world this, but the 
anatomical world was so stupid that it did 
not learn to repeat his process, and to-day we 
are practically in the dark in regard to his meth- 
od of demonstrating the brain. No man now 
living follows his method of brain dissection. 
This little bust, with the faculties mapped out 
and grouped, under the hands of a phrenologi-t, 
enable us to study mind, and learn of character 
more than all the ages in the past have been 
able to do. 

The metaphysicians haye not decided yet, 
have not come to an agreement that there is 
such a faculty as Conscieutiousness. To a 
period up to within thirty years, the most popu- 
lar text-book on Mental Science in the colleges, 
did not teach the doctrine of a moral sense on 
any such basis as would lead you to suppose it 
was a special faculty. It was taught according 
to Paley, that “men do right through fear of 
God, and for the sake of everlasting happiness,” 
which is only seltishness in a modified form ; 
whereas, on the other band, Phrenology teaches 
that Conscience is an innate element of human 
character, as much as sight and hearing, us 
much us digestion is an innate bodily function. 
Conscience is a part of every well-organized 
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Luman being ; and it is his nature to seck the 
truth, and to dread error; for a man must be 
very far gone in depravity who ceases to be 
ashamed and afraid of misdoing ; showing that 
Conscience is as much a part of a man’s nature 
as is his spine ; and when the world can get all the 
mental powers well established, and can under- 
stand human faculty as well as we think phre- 
nologists do, then a method of education may be 
predicated, which shall be normal, not artificial. 
You take the next hundred men that pass in the 
busy streets of New York, who know how to 
conduct affairs, and to work their muscles skill- 
fully, and stand well in society, ask them to tell 
anything about human faculty, and how short 
will be their story. Men carry in their cranium, 
coiled up, faculties and factors that make the 
world smoke, and yet they are like a cargo of 
dynamite and matches, liable at any time to ex- 
plode, and few seem to know which is dynamite 
and which is matches. 

I tell you, my friends, the world knows very 
little about mind ; it knows a little about every- 
thing clse more than it knows about mind, I can 
find you men who know all about the honey- 
bee; Prof. Agassiz knew all about fishes. Being 
shown a petrified scale, he made a drawing of the 
fish that wore it; the fish unknown to science, 
but not unknown to nature ; and when at length 
the petrified tish was found complete, his draw- 
ing from a single seale varied very little from the 
specimen in nature, 

There are men who are called scientific, and 
are honored for their science, who understand all 
about entomology and the various other natural 
sciences which may or may not minister to the 
human soul. I venture to say that scientists 
know ten times more to-day about the bees and 
wnts and the parasites that infest plants and the 
bodies of animals, than they do about the genus 
homo itself. Now I propose that we turn over u 
new leaf; that we study man first, and his sur- 
roundings when we can. Study the brain, and you 
have the centre of the citadel; study human life 
as it comes out through the brain in all the work 
of intellect, of emotion, of hope and fear, of taste, 
ambition, and affection, and you have the central 
subject, the subject worthy of your highest 
thought. 

But you are going out into the world as teach- 
ers ; remember that every mother whom you in- 
struct in regard to the proper development and 
training of her little curly-headed boy or blue- 
eyed girl, or the black-eyed little minx that will 
need as much training as a dozen blue-eyed ones, 
you have done a work for her, for her children and 
the world that will last forever. 

When we think of how much a rightly trained 
human being can do through his or her genera- 
tion, and how like the flowing river toward the 
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ocean its power shall grow wider as time wears 
on and generations well-trained shall multiply, 
we may appreciate the magnitude and the worth 
of our work. He who makes a hat does a good 
thing, but it does not last forever ; he who inakes 
a shoe to save a man’s foot from the cutting 
stones, serves a purpose for six months or more ; 
he that clothes the body with garments, does a 
service for the body; but he that starts a new 
and right idea in the human soul, as to how it 
shall be nourished and fostered, how it shall cul- 
minate in controlling his life, has started a fac- 
tor in God’s work that shall last till the ages 
shall cease. That is your kind of work. It is 
not to clothe human bodies, it is to teach human 
souls how to act, and how to live, and how to 
augment their being, and glorify their Father 
who is in Heaven. 

The subject is large enough to tempt a man to 
talk all day ; and the only way to get through is 
to stop. We have a pleasant little duty to per- 
form, the presentation of the diplomas, which 
shall now be done; after which the students se- 
lected by the class to speak will be heard. 





In the delivery of the diplomas a pertinent lit- 
tle speech was made to cach student suited to 
his nationality, section of country, previous pur- 
suit and attainment, always personal, and often 
tender and touching. 


SPEECHES BY THE STUDENTS. 
MR. GEORGE MORRIS. 


Wortuy Instructors AND FELvow - Stu- 
DENTS: We have many reasons for being happy 
in these closing exercises. Our teachers know 
that their labors have not been in yain; thou- 
sands of men and women have testified, by word 
and by letter, that a Phrenological examination 
and chart, a public lecture, or the reading of 
some of Fowler & Wells’ publications, has en- 
abled them to live more in accordance with the 
laws of their being. 

My classmates, for the past six weeks we haye 
been at the Fountain-head of Phrenological Sci- 
ence. On going forth from this Institute it will 
not be boasting fur us to say, we have been with 
the Masters of Practical Mental Philosophy, and 
learned of them. The well-deserved fame of our 
teachers has gone before us. Yes, before any 
pupil in this class was born, they prepared the 
world to receive the light of this science, and 
ever since have been constantly sending forth 
showers of scientific and interesting facts, so 
that the germs ,haye not died, but are bearing 
abundant fruit. They have sowed the good seed, 
and taught us how to reap the harvest. 
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Our diplomas will be recognized, and the well- 
known signatures they bear respected, wherever 
the English language is spoken. 

Phrenology has done much tor me,—morally, 
mentally, socially, physically, and financially. It 
guve me the first introduction that I ever had to 
myself. I was by nature made to be a practical 
phrenologist, but my parents did not know it, 
and when the first phrenologist I met told me so, 
I could hardly believe him. ‘“ Yes,”’ he said; 
“so sure as you start, so sure you will be suc- 
ceseful.” I took courage, bought some books 
from him, and began studying, although my 
friends thought I was wasting both time and 
money ; but they changed their minds years ago. 
I had the misfortune to travel and lecture before 
coming to this school, That time was not very 
pleasantly or protitably spent. The people ap- 
preciated my work, and paid me for it according 
to its quality. 

In the summer of 1878, I was lecturing in the 
mining towns on the shore of Lake Superior. 
From there | started for New York City, and ar- 
rived here four days before the class for that year 
met. Before giving my name or business to any 
one in the city, I went direct to the Phrenolog- 
ical Rooms for examination. Professor Sizer 
measured my head with a tape, and my body 
with his practiced eye, then gave me a fifteen- 
minutes’ lecture on the nature of my physical 
and mental weaknesses, and told me how to 
overcome them. He said: ‘ With proper cul- 
ture of body, us well as brain, you can be a good 
teacher, lecturer, phrenologist, or physician.” 

When | gave him my name, he added: “I 
need not have told you all that.”” I took my 
chart, and at once paid my tuition fee. The fol- 
lowing six weeks were the happiest of my life 
up to that time. 

At the close of the lectures my head was full 
of scientific facts, and my trunk overtlowing 
with phrenological specimens, I stayed four 
weeks after all the other students had left—to 
sort over, straighten out, and condense my men- 
tal acquisitions—theu started for the West, and 
was agreeably surprised by the large and intelli- 
gent audiences that greeted me in almost every 
town I visited. The fact of my having a diploma 
from this Institute, at once raised me fifty per 
cent. in the estimation of the best peuple of 
every place where I lectured. 

Six years ago I told our teachers and the class 
that to teach Phrenology was my highest ambi- 
tion ; since then I have lectured twelve hundred 
times, and had more real pleasure than in all my 
life before. This long day of prosperity seems 
almost too good to be reality; it has grown 
clearer and brighter every hour; the last six 
weeks especially, that cover my second course, 
have beep a continual mental feast for me. 
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The best minds of Europe and America have 
been working for hundreds of years, and through 
difficulties which we shall never be able fully to 
appreciate. The results of their labors centie 
here, and are dealt out to us without measure 
by teachers whose only regret is that we can not 
carry away more. With the names of Gall, Spurz- 
heim, Combe, Caldwell, and the Faculty of this 
Institute as authority, and the laws of God re- 
vealed in the human organism as our theme, 
we can make the world better for our having 
lived in it. 

My dear friends, as long as memory lasts, I shall 
look back with pleasure to the happy hours we 
have spent here together ; and every year I shall 
look for your names in the * Field Notes” of 
the Institute Extra. 

To our respected teachers I tender my warm- 
est thanks, and may the blessing of the Great 
Teacher of all, rest upon you forever. 


ADDRESS BY FLORA MACRAE. 


Dear PROFESSORS, CLASSMATES, AND FRIENDS: 
I wish to call your attention to the relation which, 
in my opinion, Phrenology bears to Physiology. 
I do not propose to enter upon minute details of 
either for obvious reasons. 

Years ago it was my wish to attend the course 
of instruction at the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, but stumbling-blocks were placed in my 
way, and I made up my mind that if my way 
was to be long, it would be all the more sure ; 
and working in that spirit, apparent obstacles 
have become advantages and stepping-stones to 
success. 

I began Anatomy about four years ego, and 
with a little manceuvering, managed to obtain a 
neck and head for my tirst dissection ; and for a 
whole month I studied nothing but brain, in th 
hope that when | attended physiological lec- 
tures on brain function, | would not be annoyed 
and hindered by my own ignorance of the yari- 
ous parts. I learned that the brain is divided 
into cerebrum and cerebellum, these subdivided 
(the former first into hemispheres) into lobes, 
containing their several convolutions, gyri, folia, 
and sulci. J leave out of consideration the ba- 
sal ganglia, as their positions secure them from 
immediate experiment. 

Then came the Physiology for which I was so 
impatient. I was taught that irritation of a cer- 
tain centre (about where we locate Veneration), 
induced “ extension forward of the opposite arm 
and hand’ and of another centre (for instance, 
where we locate Firmness), ‘‘complex move- 
ments of the thigh, leg, and foot, with adapted 
movements of the trunk, as when one scratches 
the chest,”’ cte. 
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That was all! Those were the functions of 
the brain! The operations of the organ of the 
mind! I made inquiry. Our lecturer had given 
us the “result” of Dr. Ferrier’s investigations. 
[ procured and read ail | could of Ferrier’s, and 
with yreat satisfaction ; for | found that he de- 
seribed the functions of the brain as twofold— 
physiological and psychological, Especially pro- 
fessing himself to teach the former, he frequent- 
ly alludes to the latter in a way which, in my 
opinion, at least, is not at all antagonistic to 
Phrenology. 

For instance, to use his own language, he 
says: ‘We have the power of concentrating 
our attention on one idea, or class of ideas, and 
their immediate associates, to the exclusion of 
all others, a power differently developed in dif- 
ferent individuals.”’? Is not this in strict accord- 
unce with our phrenological grouping? And 
again: **The powers of attention and concen- 
tration of thought are small and imperfect in 
those with defective development of the frontal 
lobes.””, And; * Taking one man with another, 
the greatest intellectual power is characteristic of 
the one with the greatest froutal development.”’ 
No man can quarrel with me when I say that 
Dr. Ferrier did not arrive at these conclusions 
from the outcome of his experiments,—from 
the results he obtained by mechanical injury in- 
flicted upon the lower animals, for the simple 
reason that Dr. Ferrier is speaking of “ individ- 
uals.” Experimental physiology is a very essen- 
tial aid to mental philosophy, but after all it is 
only an aid to ap aim, 

‘To show that there is no localization of men- 
tal function, it is necessary to demonstrate that 
the same parts may be destroyed in beth hemi- 
spheres without producing mental disturbances, 
But has this ever been shown? Lean not find 
the faintest approach to evidence which would 
justify such a conclusion. That mental symp- 
toms or deficiencies haye not been recorded in 
cases Of bi-lateral cerebral lesions, is a negative 
statement of very little value. Unless a man be- 
comes 80 demented as to neglect the ordinary 
wants of nature—or so furious, maniacal, or irra- 
tional us to require restraint, there are few en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine who think of 
inquiring narrowly into a paticnt’s mental state ; 
and even if more aitention were directed toward 
this subject, are we in possession of any means 
of accurately judging the mental condition of an 
individual, 50 as to be certain that it has alto- 
gether escaped damage, notwithstanding the 
presence of a cerebral lesion? I see little to 
justify, and much to contradict such an assump- 
tion. 

‘A man may not be incapacitated for the or- 
dinary duties of life; but that his intellect is 
altogether unscathed even by an unilateral le- 


sion, I venture to question. And if it is difficult 
to test the mental condition in a human being, 
how much more difficult must it be in the case 
of the lower animals? And yet, from the way 
in which some have treated this question, one 
would be led to believe that nothing was more 
simple. Our great fallacy has been the asstmp- 
tion that the results of experiments on frogs, 
pigeons, and other animals low in the scale, are 
at once capable of application to man without 
qualification ; an assumption which vitiates the 
conclusions of numerous physiologists of the 
present day. Frog and pigeon physiology has 
too often been the bane of clinical medicine, 
and tended to bring discredit on a method of 
investigation which, used properly, we must re- 
gard as the sheet anchor of biological and thera- 
peutical research.” 

The above is a long quotation to trouble you 
with, but I want to show to’ what physiology is 
tending ; and that is (so far as brain function 
with regard to mind is concerned) simply what 
Phrenology taught long, longfago, and I can 
not understand why the physiologists will not 
acknowledge this. 

As illusteation of purely mental derangement, 
without any impairment of sensation or muscu- 
lar power, Dr, Ferrier draws attention to— 

(1) Dr. Iarlow’s well-known passage of an iron 
bar through the head ; this bar being three feet 
seven inches in length, one and a quarter inches 
in diameter, and weighing thirteen and a quarter 
pounds, 

(2) A case of cortical atrophy of frontal conyo- 
lutions of both hemispheres; the patient was 
completely demented, but muscular power and 
sensation were unimpaired. 

(3) Case of an idiot girl, aged fifteen, who died, 
and upon post-inortem examination there was 
found to be a complete congenital deticicucy of 
two-thirds of the frontal lobes. 

Now 30 far as experimental physiology goes 
these cases are dark and unexplained as if they 
had never occurred, but brivg the light of Phre- 
nology upon thein, and what more simple ? 

The French physiologist, | think it was, who 
suggested that in cases of amputation, the Lrain 
eentre originally goverving the missing limb, 
would be found on post-mortem examination 
to have atrophied, provided the patient lived 
long enough after the accident. Attempts were 
made to demonstrate this in four cases, in which 
the loss of the lower limb occurred respectfully 
35, 52, 21, and 43 years before death; but the 
results were most unsatisfactory. Dr. Ferrier 
had an opportunity to examine a case in which 
amputation occurred 28 years before death ; this 
was also unsatisfactory, and discussing this 
method of investigation, he saya; ‘‘ Whether 
these expectations are justifiable altogether may 
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be questioned. For my own part, I should on 
theo:etical grounds regard this as highly im- 
probable, except in cases of congenital defi- 
ciency of alimb. Mere absence after it had been 
in full functional activity, would not, L think, 
induce perceptible atrophy in the cortical motor 
centres. For mere objective or actual movye- 
ment is not the only function of these centres.” 

Patients frequently complain of pain in a limb 
which has been amputated—which is not there. 
Why? There must be a reason. It seems to 
me that it is because of the disturbance of the 
motor centre which governed the limb. But it 
is a law of nature that disuse of a part induces 
utrophy ; why not in this instance? Because 
the psychic force is in such intimate relation 
with the motor. The psychic is the ruling func- 
tion, and glories in and will not easily give up 
its activity. ° 

Dr. F. “The phrenologists have, I 
think, good grounds for locating the reflective 
faculties in the frontal regions of the brain, and 
there is nothing inherently improbable in the 
view that frontal development in special regions 
may be indicative of the power of concentration 
of thought, and intellectual capacity in special 
directions.” 


Says: 


If Dr. Ferrier only had an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the excellent cabinet 
of our Institute, J think he would do more than 
“think the phrenologists, ete.”’ 

It is difficult to Le just to all sides of such a 
big subject in so short atime. I would like to 
mention before I close, that Dr. Ferrier appreci- 
ates Dr, Gall’s teaching in a way that is not 
sufficiently recognized. In one place in a long 
and interesting article on the cerebellum, he 
says: “ While I have not considered it necessary 
to examine and discuss every hypothesis that has 
been advanced respecting the functions of the 
cerebellum, no essay on the functions of this 
part of the encephalon would be regarded as 
satisfactory which did not take sume notice of 
the theory propounded by Gall—that the cere- 
bellum is the seat of the instinct of propaga- 
tion.” And though he does not agree with Gall’s 
views, he does not contradict them. 

Anyway, professing to study the brain, and 
leaving psychology out of consideration, seems 
to me a confused, misleading, one-sided ar- 
rangement of things. Itis studying the whole 
without the principal half, One might as well 
take a course of histology or pathology without 
the aid of the microscope. Shakespeare might 
as well have written the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
or “ Othello,’ and left out “ Portia” or “ Iago.”’ 

What would our Bible be wanting the New 
Testament ? 

Our aim in this study of human development 
should be the elevation of the masses; and 
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which would benefit them the more, to teach 
them that their brains contiined various cen- 
tres which control the extension and flexion 
of their limbs, ete., or to teach them that each 
and all, even the worst, had in them some germ 
of good—some element of God himself,—help 
them to find it, and show them that the power 
to be better is within themselves ? 

Taking human nature all in all, the good and 
the bad, the high and the low, it is “ever in our- 
selves that we are (hus or thus,” 


F. C. JOHNSON, 


Respected Teaciiers AND CLASSMATES: In 
looking over my past life, I can not remember 
being placed in a more embarrassing position 
than the one I am now called upon to occupy 
Never until now have I fully realized the valuc 
of oratory ; this being my first attempt to ac 
vance any of my own thoughts and reflections 
for criticism and acceptance to more than a par- 
lor circle of acquaintances. 

I find myself called upon to say something 
acceptable to minvds studious and full of ideas at 
variance, to say the least, with most of the opin- 
ions held by the world at large, and before minds 
whose teachings and instructions are fast re- 
forming the judgments of the world. 

Some two yeurs ago my attention was turned 
to diet through the study of Phrenology, and, in 
order that [ may expect to interest you, I have 
selected “Diet”? for a subject, as it is one in 
which Lam deeply interested, 

Among the faculties of the mind, none play 
more important part than Alimentiveness. And 
had all received as much benefit and happiness 
from the study and obedience of its laws as my- 
self, they would deem it as important as [ do. 

I claim no originality in these ideas, but sim- 
ply advance them as the result of my readings, 
study, observation, and experiments. [low shall 
we feed ourselves that we may obtain the best re- 
sults ? is a question important to everybody. To 
the abnormal use of the faculty of Alimentive- 
ness may be attributed a great deal of human 
misery and woe. Wrong nutriment has misled 
and is misleading mankind, 

Man to-day can work wondrous results in hor- 
ticulture and stock-breeding, but in regard to his 
own welfare he seems to be either sadly wilful 
and headstrong or else sorrowfully ignorant. 

Of course, we must first agree that man is a s0- 
cial, aspiring, intellectual, and mora) aniinal. | 
Jay stress upon animal, because some are unwil- 
ling to admit this fact that mun is really an ani- 
mal, But is not his bodily existence dependent 
upon the self-same functions that support all ani- 
mal life ?—nutrition in the shape of food, water, 
and air, and, to a great extent, heat and light’ 
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If these bodily requirements are neglected for 
any great length of time, the body has to suffer 
in man as well as animals. 

Then, can we not start with the hypothesis 
that man isan animal? Has not nature provided 
a natural diet for all animals? Does not the 
horse, cow, dog, and cat find natural food upon 
which to subsist when left to their own choice? 
What one horse cats another eats and seems to 
thrive. Why can not all men eat alike? But 
no. ‘* What is one man’s meut is another man’s 
poison’’ has gone the rounds, until it is almost 
a religious belicf among people of all classes. 

Is not the varied condition of men in this re- 
spect due rather to the difference in diet for gen- 
eration after generation? If the lower animals 
can eat natural food from the hand of their Crea- 
tor, why in the name of common sense can not 
man be satisfied with that which nature has pro- 
vided for him’ Animals left to themselves par- 
take of nature’s provisions and are happy and 
contented, while the majority of mankind are dis- 
contented with innate resources, and ignorantly 
pursue habits of living that lead to their own de- 
struction. 

Civilization is destroying the lion, tiger, pan- 
ther, and hear—the natural destroyers of man- 
kind ; but who will dispute the fact that civiliza- 
tion has to deal to-day with as great if not greater 
enemies in the form of cholera, yellow fever, 
diphtheria, small-pox, dyspepsia, and consump- 
tion? These diseases are the result of civiliza- 
tion, or ruther the product of the ignorance of 
civilization. Diseases, as a rule, commence with 
a cold. A cold is the outgrowth of over-eating, 
or wrengly cating, and Iam prepared to make a 
statement that may seem ridiculous to one who 
has not been through a course of training—that 
a person cating a moderate, natural diet can un- 
dergo extreme changes and e» posures that would 
be certain sickness and perhaps death to one eat- 
ing as the majority of mankind eat. 

To illustrate—bow many persons could you 
find that could on a cold day in winter, with the 
thermometer at zero, start out in the morning with 
the usual under-clothing, overcoat, and muffler ; 
at noon, the thermometer still standing at near 
zero, throw off this under-clothing, overcoat, 
and mufliler, and be exposed to the chilling east 
winds of Boston for several hours? Yet sucha 
circumstance has happened with no ill effect. 
Some may say, ‘“‘ What docs that prove? It was 
tempting Divine Providence.” It proves that 
Nature’s food can meet Nature’s elements, As 
to the tempting Divine Providence, I can only 
say that after the necessary training the same 
event could happen time and time again. 

The civilization of man, it seems to me, finds 
a very good comparison in the horticultural 
world. Look at the fruits of civilization—ap- 
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ples, grapes, ete. Nature’s fruits were only 
stunted and dwarfed, but stimulation has 
caused them to increase, both in flavor and size, 
and from this I would draw the conclusion, that, 
since we concede that civilization is a good 
sphere for man to live in, let us consider what 
civilization means. To civilize means to edu- 
cate, to polish; to educate means to develop 
physical and mental capacity; to stimulate 
means to excite physical and mental action by a 
stimulus—therefore, to civilize means to stimu- 
late, cultivate, or encourage. 

In the case of the apple-tree, it is necessary to 
have certain natural elements—earth, water, and 
air. Apply certain stimulants in the shape of 
clay, yellow loam, grasa, leaves, and manure 
from a well-rotted compost heap, and you en- 
courage the tree to do as much in one year as it 
would naturally do in five vears. 

This is to illustrate what civilization really is, 
—a state of existence brought about by the use 
of stimulants. Whatis a stimulant? Anything 
that is unnatural both as regards food and drink. 
Therefore all cooked food may be called a stimu- 
lant, as it is not found in Nature. 

Now, since we admit that true civilization de- 
velops the highest types of manhood, let us so 
nourish ourselves that we can bring about this 
most-to-be-desired result, by using a certain 
quantity of natural food in the form of fruits 
and raw grains; that is, to make a meal out of 
fruits and grain. Some may object to the grain 
on account of having poor teeth with which to 
masticate it, but have the grain ground and you 
will find no difficulty. 

Another objects with, “‘ I think raw grain will 
not ugree with my etomach.’”’ To such I would 
reply, I know of two ladies who had dyspepsia 
80, that almost anything they might eut would 
cause distress, who were entirely cured by a nat- 
ural diet for two months; I also know of three 
cases of consumption regarded as hopeless ; two 
cases Of nervous prostration, and several cuses 
of intemperance cured by the same means, Is 
not this the natural way of doctoring ? The only 
thing against it is its cheapness, but it is cheaper 
to be well than sick. , 

If grain is fit to be eaten after it is cooked, it 
certainly is fit to be eaten before. Cooking has 
added nothing, but has rather robbed it of some 
of its natural qualities and perhaps changed its 
chemical affinity for the secretions of the body. 

Thus I have endeavored to give to you as 
members of the cluss of ’84, that which to me 
seems valuable in the endeavor to secure success, 
by being strong and well, and I would impress 
these sentiments upon your minds. 

Nourish the natural elements, and the product 
is the highest civilization and cultivation. Stim- 
ulate with narcotics and thus warp the functions 
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and the result is disease, poverty, degradation, 
and crime. 

With God and Nature as our prescribing phy- 
sicians, who shal! fear the end ? 


ADDRESS BY MRS. MARY A. SAHLIN. 


FRIENDS: We are told that *‘ God created man 
in His own image,’' and Phrenology gives us a 
scientific explanation of that statement. 

A knowledge of Phrenology will ally us with 
all truth, and at whatever point of incomplete- 
ness we stand, will help us on to perfection. All 
the faculties are good, rightly and relatively used, 
and in the crowning facultics we see the initia- 
tive of future and finer conditions; they also 
shed downward upon the faculties below a help- 
ful light. 

We do not begin to build our houses from the 
top, but the foundation is placed on the ground. 
We are told “ That was not first which is spirit- 
ual, but that which is natural, and afterward 
that which is spiritual.” We do not destroy the 
foundation of our house when we get tothe top 
story, neither do we do away with the middle 
section; it can not be done without destroying 
the structure ; neither can we in attaining to the 
top of our development, do away with the prop- 
er and relative use of our lower and middle 
faculties, but learn the best way of using them. 

In dealing with or training children, Phre- 
nology shows us what needs to be done, and 
how best to do it, and with the development of 
children, people familiar with Phrenology will 
notice an increase in the size of the organ or 
organs exercised. I think this growth in children 
can be seen more definitely than in adults, 

In our enthusiasm we may think that changes 
can be produced in child and adult quicker than 
they can be, or are; yet in educating our chil- 
dren we also are learning. The knowledge of 
the necessity of time for development, gives us 
endurance and patienee through our reason, 
even if by nature we may be lacking in these 
necessary and desirable conditions, 

Our experiences teach us the fact that we 
must wait; sure as we know the result will be, 
yet it is just so true that we have to wait for it; 
this gives permanent impressions of our experi- 
ences, and they are not like those things which 
are lightly won and easily lost. The most valu- 
able results ure attained through longest time 
and largest experiences, s0 we must not expect 
to attain to our greatest development without 
these conditions. 

The reciprocal relations of child and parents 
clearly and beautifully illustrate our own re- 
lations to the Divine Parent. It is thought by 
many who are partially wise, that prayer can have 
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no place in the Divine government ; it is urged 
that it can not be, because that would interfere 
with natural laws. Prayer does not alter naturc’s 
laws, but is of them a part; it can be said that 
in the relationship of parent and child the par- 
ent is aware of the needs of the child, so much 
so that it is likely that a well-developed parent 
could tell without any request on the part of the 
child, at least its needs, if not its desires; why 
then should the child ever request or pray the 
parent for anything; or why sbould the child 
thank the parent for requests granted, when it 
could be managed in silence? Where then 
would be the reciprocal pleasure on the child’s 
part of asking or on the parents’ part of grant- 
ing? How barren the silent life, where no 
thanks come from the child for favors granted ; 
and as the unwise requests of children are not 
granted, so our unwise requests are similarly 
treated by the Divine Parent. But the granting 
of requests brings about pleasurable conditions 
both to child and parent, and the denial of re- 
quests is an educational process to the child; 
and we, no doubt, will come to see and to feel 
that wherein we have been denied, an e luca- 
tional process has been going on within us, 
which time will show us could not have been 
learned by us in any other way. As there can 
not be complete relationship between child and 
parent where there is love without respect, so 
too there is barrenness where there is not suffi- 
cient love with respect ; 80 we love, fear, and 
venerate our Heavenly Father, when we are in 
right relations with Him, and retain the spirit of 
the child, while we grow “unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” 


ADDRESS BY REV. 8. J. BROWNSON. 


Phrenology has, by one of our greatest edu- 
eators —Horace Mann—been rightly termed, 
“The guide to Philosophy and the hand.naid 
to Christianity.” 

When, untrammelled by prejudice, and con- 
trolled by the supreme desire to know the truth, 
we study this science in books and in men, we 
must come to this conclusion, 

She does this, because above all other sciences 
she teaches us to know ourselves. Self-knowl- 
edge has been looked upon by the wisest of men 
in all agcs as the key to all knowledge. As the 
surgeon must know his instruments before he 
can successfully perform an operation ; as the 
carpenter must understand how to use his tools 
in order to work with them; as a man must 
know the workings of his own mind, the laws 
that govern his immortal soul, in its relations to 
the world, to society, and to its Maker, if he 
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would Know how to act properly in all the com- 
plex relations of life. 

This science teaches us that man, more than 
any other being that we know of, embodies in 
himself an epitome of the universe. He is the 
microcosm. The universe without is the ma- 
crocosm, 

It, above all the other sciences, teaches us 
that man is beautifully correlated to all things 
without, and to all other beings. The world is 
an cnigma without him. He, a mystery insolu- 
ble, without a world like this in which he finds 
himself. 

As the existence of the lungs proves that there 
must be a fluid like the air, which filling them at 
regular intervals, helps to sustain life; and as 
the existence of the eye proves that there must 
be light without, perfectly adapted to the wants 
of this most complex organism, so the existence 
of the mind, with its congeries of faculties, intel- 
lectual, selfish, social, and moral, proves that 
there are objects without the man, upon which 
all these powers can act, and to which they are 
severally correlated. 

Henry Ward Beecher most aptly compares the 
mind, with all its faculties, to a house, a three- 
story house, with many rooms in each story, and 
windows in each room, and skylights in the 
upper rooms. Through the windows in the 
lower rooms we may look out upon the earth, 
the things of time and sense, and through the 
windows of the upper story, especially the sky- 
lights, we may survey a wider range of objects. 
As a great man has said, we may “look through 
nature up to nature’s Gol.” We may in a sense 
know the Maker of all things, the Father of our 
immortal spirits, “‘ whom to know aright, is life 
eternal.” 

Judging men by their actions, we fear that 
most of them live in the first story, and are con- 
trolled by the love of the things of time and 
sense. While they thus live, they can only par- 
tially fulfil the end for which they were brought 
into existence. They ean enjoy, only in an in- 
ferior degree, even the thoughts of this world. 
As the great apostle has said, they “are dead 
while they live’; that is, dead, more or less, to 
the infinitely greater joys and glories of the spir- 
itual world, to the things which are unseen, 
‘“‘ineorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away.” 

Phrenology, therefore, by giving us a proper 
understanding of the mind, furnishes the best 
possible arguments, outside the gospel of Christ, 
for the existence of God, infinite, perfect, holy, 
and the immortality and conscious existence of 
the soul. It teaches us, also, that the moral 
powers should control and guide all the others 
in their actions. 

For years I have read quite extensively the 
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works of the greatest phrenologists—Combe, 
Spurzheim, the Fowlers, and Nelson Sizer. For 
years I have made a special study of the Bible, 
and such theological writers as Hodge, Calvin, 
Watson, and Barnes. And now at the close of 
a special term of study, in which I have diligent- 
ly sought to learn all that the able and devoted 
instructors in the American Institute of Phre- 
nology could teach me, Iam here to say that I 
can see no conflict between the most orthodox 
interpretations of the Bible, and the phrenolog- 
ical philosephy. 

There is nothing in Phrenology that leads to 
materialism, fatalism, or infidelity in any form. 
On the other hand, many of the most important 
texts of Scripture possess a new and deeper 
significance when read in the light of this new 
science, 

Phrenology throws a calcium light upon such 
Bible doctrines as human depravity, the trans- 
mission of evil, the atonement in Christ, and the 
future destiny of the soul. 

Valuable as it is beyond any other science iv 
teaching us the great lessons of self-control, and 
how to use aright, without abusing all our men- 
tal faculties, it also furnishes us the key to the 
hearts of our fellow-men. It teaches us how 
we may the better ‘‘become all things to all 
men,”’ that we may win some to a higher and 
better life. 

Reason, philosophy, and the Scriptures unite 
in saying to us, “ The first of all the command- 
ments is this, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart ; and the second is like unto 
it, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”’ 

The supreme love of God will lead us to seck 
with the whole heart, to know His will concern- 
ing us, from every possible source within our 
reach, 

The love of our fellow-men will lead us to 
seek their welfare, salvation, perfection, both 
of body and soul. 

Phrenology, with the Bible, looks upon the 
human race as composed of one blood. It ree- 
ognizes the Fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erhood of man. As long as there is suffering in 
every part of the race, the oLligation rests upon 
us to extend to the unfortunate one a helping 
hand, 

Let us then, my fellow-classmates, ever seek 
to live up to the teachings of our noble science. 
May we always be ready to disseminate, in every 
lawful way, its soul-and-body saving truths. 
Freely have we received blessings from this 
science. Honesty alone demands that we should 
give to others with corresponding liberality. 

If we are controlled by the spirit of Him who 
said (and lived it out), “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive,” we shall, like Him, find 
our highest bappiness in going about doing good. 
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VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 
BY REV. W. K. BURR, M.A., PH.D. 


REsPECTED PROFESSORS AND FELLOW- Stvu- 
pENTS: The time for parting has arrived, and 
the relationship of teachers and pupils no 
longer exists. Our sojourn here has been pleas- 
ant and profitable. We have been engaged in 
the study of one of the noblest of the sciences ; 
a science which tends to adorn, ennoble, and 
dignify humanity; a science which has for its 
object the expansion and the elevation of the 
immortal mind—that mind which stands, like 
the Roman Janus, looking forward and back- 
ward ; with outstretched arms it spans the uni- 
verse ; it delves in the hidden treasures of the 
past, and brings to light the covered-up wisdom 
of the ages. It even pierces the gloomiest re- 
cesses of a sorrowing world, and extends on 
into the ages of eternity. 

Phrenology teaches this divine truth, and we 
rejoice that it so beautifully accords with the 
teachings of the Bible, that book which stands 
as a monument, whose top pierces the highest 
heaven, and whose base is deeply laid in the 
mansion of the dead. Yes, Phrenology with 
unwearying finger, is continually pointing up- 
ward, and inspiring us with a disposition to 


* Live for those that love us, 
For thove that know us true, 
For the heaven that emiles above as, 
And the good that we can do.” 


A very important lesson we have here learned, 
viz., that of self-culture; in all the stages of 
life, from the embryo state on through child- 
hood and youth, through manhood and the de- 
clining years, to the last lonely reach in life’s 
rugged journey. Lessons like these are worth 
more than all the gold of Ophir or the cedars 
of Lebanon ; and they who follow them will live 
in accordance with the laws of our being, and 
by so doing will shine brighter than the richest 
diamond that ever sparkled on earth. 

We have also learned the relationship between 
mind and matter. Oh, what a lesson, and yet 
how few understand its significance. This isa 
lesson iv which language becomes bankrupt, as 
it were, in unfolding the length and breadth, 
the height and depth of its very meaning. It 
is the mind that raises man above the brute 
creation, that allies him to angels and brings 
him near to God. And in our researches we 
have found that the moral faculties, as well 
as the intellectual, have their seat in the brain, 
and that by proper cultivation we can develop 
the mind, and justly stand forth in the glory of 
manhood, the beauty of the world, ‘“‘the para- 
gon of animals.”’ 

Fellow-students, we have’ becn taught here 
how to make the best use of life. At this hour 


itseems so varied and many-fold wider thon 
ever before. Life is truly a trust; let us by all 
means be careful and not betray that trust. It 
is all with which we have to face Eternity. Oh, 
Eternity ! who can comprehend its duration ? 
Let this science, then, be the guiding star of our 
lives, pointing to a land of pure delight, and 
cheering us onward to a home beyond the Tide. 

Respected professors, to you we now turn. 
Your fame as profound scholars and able in- 
structors had reached us ere we came to this in- 
stitute of learning, and the many lessons you 
have here inculeated shall be treasured up in the 
halls of memory as a priceless heritage of our 
college days. Gentlemen—beloved professors, 
long may you live to teach this noble science and 
lead the embattled host on to victory. We may 
never meet you all again, but, guided by the 
same beacon-light which has cheered and led 
you onward thus far in life’s journey, we trust 
we'll meet in heaven. 

With this expression of our gratitude, with 
this appreciation of your worth, with this token 
of our kind regard, we bid you au affectionate 
farewell. 

And now, beloved members of the graduating 
class of °84, a few words to you, and we have 
done. Our mingling here together has been 
characterized with brotherly kindness and affec- 
tion. We have been as a band of brothers and 
sisters of the same fraternity, each trying to 
make the other happy. And in our study of 
Phrenology—the comprehensive science of hu- 
man nature—we have been drawn nearer to- 
gether, and feel that a tender chord is being 
severed when we part. But we shall go forth 
from this place stronger men and women, and 
therefore better equipped to grapple with the 
stern realities of life. I shall often think of you 
and revert with pleasure to the scenes of these 
college days. 

I trust we shall often meet each other in the 
years to come. My best wishes go with you, 
praying that each of you may have a successful 
earecr. Long may you live to do your duty here 
on earth, to cheer humanity onward, to scatter 
flowers on every hand, and thus make life beau- 
tifaland bright. And one of the grandest achieve- 
ments is to grow symmetrically, and thus con- 
tinue to grow gracefully on to the last lonely 
reach in the journey of life. By so doing you 
will shine as the stars of the firmament to the 
glory of God the Father of us all, and be an 
honor to your Alma Mater and a blessing to 
mankind. And when you ae dying Hope will 
lift her finger to the portals of the sky, breathing 
unspeakable words of the glory and grandeur of 
that better world, where we shall dwell in bliss- 
ful communion, and where our glory, undimmed 
by the flight of Time, shall shine forth with re- 
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doubled splendor. And with the immortal Pope 
may each one of us exclaim when our final 
change shall come, 


* Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
O Grave, where is thy victory? 
O Death, where is thy sting?" 


And now in conclusion— 


I wish you all the happiness 
That earth can here bestow, 
Kind friends, to cheer you onward too, 
While journeying here below. 
I wish 5 ou days of sunshine bright, 
Free from Life’s storms and blast, 
And then again, to crown it all, 
{ wish you heaven at last. 


Fellow-students, farewell. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Having finished the course of instruction, the 
members of the class of 1884 beg leave to submit 
the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That we regard Phrenology as 
ranking among the first of the sciences, because 
a knowledge of it enables us to know ourselves 
and to discern the character and motives of those 
with whom we come in contact. 

2. Resolved, That we regard Phrenology as 
promoting the general welfare, because its tend- 
ency is to enlighten, purify, and elevate the 
human race. 

3. Resolved, That great injustice has been done 
to the science of Phrenology and its worthy ad- 
vocates, by men who pretend to be, and some of 
whom probably are, scientists, but who, never- 
theless, are ignorant of the true principles of 
Phrenology. 

4. Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended 
to all our teachers for the interesting instruc- 
tions which they have imparted to us. 

5. Resolved, That we recommend the American 
Institute of Phrenology to all those desiring to 
learn how to judge of human nature with 
scientific correctness as affording the best ad- 
vantages for the acquirement of such knowl- 
edge. 


LIST OF 
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6. Resolved, That the class of 1884 accepts the 
teachings of Phrenology as set forth by the 
American Institute of Phrenology, and that in 
the future its members will scan closely before 
accepting any novel and fanciful innovation up- 
on a noble science that has been formulated upon 
the large experience of earnest and able investi- 
gators from the days of Gall and Spurzheim to 
the present time. 

7. Resolved, That this class recommend that 
the true mode of brain development, as ex- 
plained by Prof. Nelson Sizer, be known and 
spoken of as Sizer’s Facial Angle in contra- 
distinction to Camper's Facial Angle. 

8. Resolved, That we recommend the publica- 
tion, in connection with these resolutions, of the 
names and specialties of the Faculty of the 
Phrenological Institute. 


Miss NeELuie Fow.er, New Jersey, 
W.G. ALEXANDER, Canada, 
Joun 8. RogseLer, Wisconsin, 


Committee on Resolutions. 


Grorce Morris, New York. 

J. 8. Scnearrer, Iowa. 

E. M. Lockarp, Pennsylvania. 
Joun A. Jamison, Jr., New York. 
E. J. Bretuour, Canada. 

A. L. Ferry, Washington, D. C. 
Miss FLora Macrag, Australia. 
Mrs. M. A. Sauniin, New York. 

F. C. Jounson, Massachusetts. 
James M. Kimmons, Kansas. 

J. Lemon, New York. 

Geo. L. Kine, Ohio. 

Rey. W. K. Burr, M.A., Canada. 
Avex. H. ANDERSON, Canada. 
Peter Eckuarpt, Illinois. 

Frep. M. Wuyte, New York. 

J. 8. CENTERBAR, New York. 
Rey. A. J. Brownson, Indiana. 
J. R. STERLING, Canada. 

Miss M. E. Herrick, Massachusetts. 
Miss E. Constantine, New Jersey. 


1884. 


We are often written to by persons in distant States to ascertain if “ Prof. ——” 
is a graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology. Some persons whom we 
never before heard of have professed to be graduates of the Institute and endeav- 
ored thus to secure consideration. The following list embraces the names of all the 
graduates up to and including the year 1884. All our students have a diploma, and 
it would be safe to ask to see the diploma of those who claim to be graduates. 


STATE. STATE. CLASS OF 
Abel, Miss Loretta i 


Alexander, Arthur J 
Adams, Elijah M 


Missouri . Alexander, W. G 
dams, Miss F. R. ......... lowa Alger, Frank George 
Alderson, Matt. W....... -..Montana . .1875, 1879, Anderson, Alex. H. 
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CHARTER. 

An Act to incorporate “THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY,” Passed 
April 20, 1866. 

The People of the State of New York, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1, AMos Dean, Evq., Horace GREE- 
Ley, Samuet Oscoop, D.D., A. Oakey Hat, 
Esq., Russevy T. Trai, M.D., Henry Dexter, 
Samvue. R,. Weius, Epwarp P. Fowxenr, M.D., 
NELSON Sizer, Lester A. Roperts, and their 
associates, are hereby constituted a body cor- 
porute by the name of “THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY,”’ for the pur- 
pose of promoting instruction in all departments 
of learning connected therewith, and for collect- 
ing and preserving Crania, Casts, Busts, and other 
representations of the different Races, Tribes, 
and Families of men. 

Section 2. The said corporation may hold real 
estate und personal estate to the amount of one 
hundred thousand dollars, and the funds and 
properties thereof shall not be used for any other 
purposes than those declared in the first section 
of this Act. 

Section 3. The said Henry Dexter, SAMUEL 
R. Weis, Epwarp P. Fow er, M.D., NELSON 
Sizer, and Lester A. Roperts, are hereby ap- 
pointed Trustees of said incorporation, with 
power to fill vacancies in the Board, No less 
than three Trustees shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, 

Section 4, It shall be lawful for the Board of 
Trustees to appoint Lecturers, and such other 
instructors as they may deem necessary and ad- 
visable, subject to remoyal when found expedi- 
ent and necessary, by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members constituting suid Board; but no such 
appointment. shall be made until the applicant 
shall have passed a satisfactory personal exam- 
ination before the Board. 

Section 5. The Society shall keep for free pub- 
lic exhibition at all proper times, such collec- 
tions of Skulls, Busts, Casts, Paintings, and other 
things connected therewith, as they may obtain. 
They shall give, by a competent person or per- 
sons, 2 course of not less than six free lectures in 
each and every year, and shall have annually a 
class for instruction in Practical Phrenology, to 
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which shall be admitted gratuitously at least one 
student from each Public School in the City of 
New York. 

Section 6. The corporation shall possess the 
powers and be subject to the provisions of Chap- 
ter 18, of part 1, of the Revised Statutes, so fur 
as applicable. 

Section 7. This Act shall take effect immedi- 
ately. 


THE FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION. 


Among those who have been engaged as lec- 
turers in connection with the Institute for many 
years, We may mention the following : 


NELSON Sizer, the chief Examiner in the 
office of Fowler & Wells for thirty-five years, 
lectures on the Theory and Practice of Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiognomy. 


H. 8. Drayvron, A.M., editor of Tue Puren- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL, treats of Mental Science, 
and its relations to Physiology and Metaphysies. 


Mrs. Cuan torre Fow.er Wes lectures 
on the History and Progress of Phrenology in 
America, 


Newson B. Sizer, M.D., Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Diseases of Body and Brain. 


Joun Orpronaux, M.D., LL.D., late State 
Commissioner of Lunacy, lectures on Insanity 
and Jurisprudence. 


Ropert A. Gunn, M.D., Magnetism and Psy- 
chology. 


James B. Ricnanrps, A.M., Idiocy, Imbecility, 
and Abnormal Mentality. 


Rev. Epwarp P. Tuwina, Ph.D., Psychic Phe- 
nomena, and Hypnotism as an aid in Surgery. 


Pror. Frepentck A. Coarman, Elocution and 
Vocal Culture in relation to Public Speaking. 


ADVICE FOR STUDENTS. 


In coming to New York you should purchase 
a through ticket if possible, and if you have a 
trunk or valise which you do not need on the 
way, get it checked, and thus save care. 

Students should prepare the means for pay- 
ment of tuition and their necessary expenses dur- 
ing their stay in New York, before they come. 
Those who can do it should bring their funds in 
drafts, then they are not subject to the danger 
of losing their money on the way. Those who 
bring money can have it deposited in bank while 
here, thus preventing the possibility of loss. 

We advise students, after buying their passage 
tiekets, to have only so much money within reach 
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as will pay their current expenses on the way 
here, The balance, if not in form of draft, should 
be sewed into a pocket in the undergarment. 

On landing at Jersey City from the West or 
South, retain your baggage check—pay no atten- 
tion to agents on the train—and come to our 
office, 753 Broadway, corner Eighth Street. If 
you come into the city in the night, go to the 
Sinclair House, Broadway, corner of Eighth St., 
directly opposite our office. 


ROOMS AND BOARD. 


Boarding can always be obtained near the In 
stitute at moderate prices. From four to five 
dollars a week usually cover the expense. Some- 
times hygienic students club together and take 
rooms, and procure their own food to suit them 
selves, 

We take special pains to aid students to find 
desirable quarters, and to facilitate any purchases 
which they may wish to make, or give them di- 
rections as to places of interest to be visited, and 
the proper way to make their stay in the city 
sufe, pleasant, and instructive. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN NEW YORK, 

Students have free opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with our extensive cabinet, 

Our class sessions are so arranged that stu 
dents can attend the popular lectures and other 
entertainments given in the city ; they can visit 
museums of art and science, public libraries, or 
the criminal courts, penal and charitable institu- 
tions, and numerous other places and objects of 
interest. 

HEALTH IN NEW YORK. 

Sometimes people feel afraid to come to a 
great city, thinking it may not be healthful. We 
believe that New York, with its present modern 
improvements for cleanliness and ventilation, is 
as healthy a place as there is in the land, unless 
it be some mountain-top. And most of our stu 
dents not only maintain their health perfectly, 
but gain during the course, sometimes ten pounds 
in weight. 

OUTFIT. 

Some ask us in respect to outfit, Our reply is, 
that one can spend from fifty dollars to two hun 
dred dollars profitably, in the way of outfit, or 
can start with a very little, and add to it as he 
has means and feels disposed. A man can start 
with nothing but his hands and his tongue to 
work with. He may start with ten dollars in the 
way of apparatus and material, but he would do 
better with filty dollars. 

Those who contemplate visiting the city for 
the purpose of attending the Institute will do 
well to cut out and bring this article in their 
pocket, for reference when about to reach New 
York, so as to avoid confusion and mistakes. 
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FIELD NOTES. 

Mr. Duncan McDona.p, of the Class of '67, 
is one of the most successful of our students. 
He is working in the Pucitic States, and wher- 
ever he goes he makes a good impression which 
lasts. He can be addressed at San Franciseo, Cal, 


U. J. Horrman, of the Cliss of 74, having 
become associate principal of the Normal School 
at Aurora, Ill, will make his worthy work a 
means of great good to the entire State by 
widening the knowledge and enhancing the skill 
of the pupils as they become teachers. Every 
teacher should understand the science of mind 
as revealed by Phrenology. Mr. Hoffman is 
writing a work on teaching according to phren- 
ological principles. 


Dr. B. F. Pratt, of the Class of ’75, is lectur- 
ing in Ohio, where he attracts large audiences, 
He has wisely undertaken to cultivate a portion 
of that noble State, and there is room enough in 
it for twenty good phrenologists. 


L. C. Bateman, of the Class of °70, is doing 
the world good by his successful work, not only 
as an cloquent and intelligent lecturer, but asa 
writer for the press. He can be addressed at his 
home, North Searsmont, Me, 


Howe. B. Parker, Class of ’75 and 'S0, is 
making Phrenology exceedingly valuable to the 
people in Georgia, by teaching the best school 
in the State on the principles of bodily and men- 
tal physiology. He has formed a class in Phren- 
ology, made up, inthe main, of his school pupils. 
Ile started with thirty-two and expeets fifty. 
It would be a blessing to other schools to have 
a teacher thus qualified. When he adopts Phren- 
ology as a steady profession the people of his 
State will be the gainers, as his influence may 
then be felt in forty counties instead of one or 
two. 

Rev. A. C. Ditn, of the Class of ’83, has 
charge of a large church at Deadwood, Da., and 
finds Phrenology eminently useful as an aid in 
his work among a people representing every 
separate phase of life and character, 


Rev. Go, A. Ler, Class of '73, writes us from 
Virginia, that he is devoting bimself to lecturing 
on Phrenology, and is securing decided success, 


Mr. GrorGe Morris, Class of ’78 and 'S4, is 
doing a good busin. js, as usual, in lowa and 
other Western States. He is a great worker, 
and heartily in earnest in all he does. He re- 
gards Phrenology as having done him great 
good personally ; and financially he has secured 
abundant success. 

J. W. Leininaer, of the Class of 83, orders 
books liberally from his field of labor, Canada, 
and is making his mark among the people, as 
we supposed he would, 


Anprew A. Drury, of the Class of '82, is lec- 
turing in the Penobscot Valley, in Maine. He 
is a most carnest worker, te:ls the pluinest of 
plain truth in his examinations, and heartily be- 
lieves in the beneficent influence of Phrenology 
when properly set forth and applied. 


A. WALLACE Mason, of the Class of '74, has a 
Phrenological office in Toronto, Canada, and is 
making a favorable impression upon the minds 
of the people, and bringing the science of Phre- 
nology to bear upon the improvement of those 
who consult him. He is about starting a maga- 
zine devoted to Phrenology. We besepeak for 
him the confidence and respect of all. 


Rev. W. R. Scott, Class of S38, is settled over 
a thriving parish in Chicago, and finds Phrenol- 
ogy a decided assistance in the interpretation of 
Mental Philosophy as taught in colleges, and as 
seen in the living subject in actual life. 


Rev. Davip Dopp, of the Class '77, is preach- 
ing in Lowa, and still finds Phrenology a great 
aid to him in his ministerial and pastoral work, 
and his solid talent will make him felt wherever 
he works. 


Ina Guitrorp, Class of ’71, is doing excellent 
work in the West, and his frequent orders for 
books show that he is planting the science wher- 
ever he goes, and prospering as good workers 
deserve to who have talent and knowledge. 


Dr. U. FE. Traer is lecturing in Lowa with his 
usual success, He may be reached by addressing 
him at his home, Vinten, Lowa, 


If. EK. Foster, of Tennessee, Class of ’79, ex- 
pects soon to open an office in Louisville, Ky., 
or St. Louis, Mo, He will be found worthy of 
confidence wherever he may go. 


Rev. W. K. Burr, Class of ’84, began work at 
once in Kingston, Ca., where he is well known, 
and draws good houses, and commands respect 
wherever he appears as a lecturer, 


Mx. Hume , Class of '76, is in Pennsylvania, 
and we frequently hear of his good work and 
BUCCCRS, 


Mr, LocKarD, Class of '83 and ’S4, has united 
with W. G. Alexander, Class of 'S4, and they 
are operating with good encouragement in Thi- 
nois, and proposing to go to Canada at no dis- 
tant day. 

A. B. Kerrn, Class of '77, makes his paper in 
Iowa vocal with phrenological truth, and with 
his clear head and ready pen is doing work that 
will last. 


Frev. H. Austin, Class of '82, is working in 
Western Pennsylvania and securing marked sue- 
cess, both financially and in making Phrenology 
useful to the people. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Tuition Fee Reduced. 


Wuen the American Institute of Phrenology was founded, one of the 
chief motives entertained by its founders was the extension of Phrenological 
culture in all directions. There was no idea of restricting the facilities and 
advantages afforded by Phrenology to a few, for the humanitarian nature of 
the subject inspired the motive. 

It was hoped that the new enterprise would prove so successful that in a 
few years a well-equipped institution would exist, with an endowment sufti- 
cient to make its privileges almost or entirely free; at least free to students 
with exceptional endowment, who designed to enter the field as phreno- 
logical lecturers, and whose personal means were insufficient to meet the 
expenses of tuition. 

The work has been vigorously pushed from the time of the incorporation 
of the Institute, and the income derived from fees has been all applied to 
the improvement of the methods and appliances of instruction, enlarging 
the cabinet of specimens, and also to extending the curriculum. No student 
has ever been known to leave the Institute at the close of a session without 
hearty expression of approval of the work done; and the vast majority of 
all have been enthusiastic in their acknowledgment of great indebtedness 
for what they have learned. 

At a late meeting of the Trustees, it was unanimously resolved that the 
terms of instruction be reduced, making them Fifty dollars, to all, instead 
of a hundred dollars for men and seventy-five for women, as heretofore. 
This reduction will not make any difference in the character of the lectures 
or the length of the session. On the contrary, it is expected that additional 
lectures will be given, and fresh and new apparatus introduced, so far as 
possible. 

The Trustees believe that the work of the Institute should be made more 
general ; that the idea of specially educating men and women for the lecture 
tield, while it may not be a subordinate, should not be entertained as the 
paramount object; and that the advantages of phrenological tuition should 
be offered to all classes, so that men and women, whatever may be their 
callings, may derive the important benefits contributed by a knowledge of 
phrenological principles. 

It is expected that this reduction will make a great difference in the 
number of students who shall attend the next session; and the managers 
ask to be informed as promptly as possible by those contemplating attend- 
ance, so that they will be enabled to make the necessary preparations for the 
increased attendance. Communications have already been received from 
persons in business employments who desire to be present at the next session, 
to whom the expense of the course is now within their means; whereas, 
before, the demand of a hundred dollars precluded their attendance. 

Students of medicine and teachers are among the majority of the usual 
inquirers, and to them money does not come for the asking. A knowledge 
of practical phrenology is peculiarly important to them, and the fact is 
recognized by very many. Now the cost of attendance at the Institute being 
reduced to that of a course in some specialty of surgical or medical treat- 
ment, or of a lecture series in science or languages, such persons can join 
the Institute classes. 

By order of the Board of Trustees. 

H. 8. DRAYTON, Secretary. 
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TE OF PHRENOLOGY. 





THE SESSION OF 1885 WILL OPEN ON 1HE FIRST TUESDAY OF OCTOBER. 


THERE IS BUT ONE SESSION DURING THE YEAR. 





THIS is the only Institution of the kind in the world where a course of thorough and 
practical instruction in Phrenology is given, and nowhere else can be found such facilities as 
are possessed by the American Institute of Phrenclogy, consisting of a large cabinet of 
skulls—human and animal—with busts, casts, portraits, anatomical preparations, skeletons, 


nlates, models, etc. 


THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


This consists of one hundred or more lectures and lessons covering a term of about six 
weeks—one lesson being given each morning, afternoon, and evening during the term. 


TOPICS. 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


The philosophy of the organic constitu- 
tion, its relation to mind, character, and 
motive ; mental philosophy, or the efforts of 
the best thinkers in all ages to find out the 
laws and operations of the mind and give 
their speculations the form of science 


II. TEMPERAMENTS, 


as indicating quality and giving tone and 
peculiarity to mental manifestation, also as 


affecting the choice of occupation; the law 
of harmony, and heredity as connected 


with the marriage relation; what consti- 
tutes a proper combination of tempeta- 
ments with reference to health, long life, 
tendency to talent, virtue, and vice, 


Ill. PHRENOLOGY. 


Mental development explained; the true 
mode of estimating character according 
to Phrenological principles; Comparative 
Phrenology, the development and peculiari- 
ties of the animal kingdom, hints toward 
their gradation in the scale of being from 
the lowest to the highest; the facial angle, 
embodying curious and interesting facts 
relative to the qualities and habits of ani- 
mals, tending to show that disposition is 
according to organization; instinct and 
reason; the phrenology of crime; imbecil- 
ity and idiocy, causes and management; 
the elements of force, energy, industry, 
perseverance; the governing and aspiring 
groups; the division between the intellect- 
ual, spiritual, and animal regions of the 
brain, and how to ascertain this in the liv- 
ing head; the memory, how to develop and 
improve it; the reasoning faculties, and the 
part they piay in civilization; location of 
the organs of the brain, how to estimate 
their size, absolute and relative. 


IV. PHYSIOGNOMY. 


The relations between the brain and the 
face, and between one part of the system 
and another as indicating character, talent, 
and peculiarities, voice, walk, expression, etc. 





V. History of Phrenology in Amer- 
ica and Europe, 

and the struggles and sacrifices of its pio- 

neers in disseminating its principles, especi 

ally in this country; and its enriching in- 

fluence on education, literature, domestic 

life, government, morality, and religion. 


VI. ETHNOLOGY, 


The races and tribes of men, their pecu 
liarities, and how to judge of nativity of 
race; especially how to detect infallibly the 
skulls of the several colored races. 


Vil. DISSECTION 


and demonstration of the human brain; 
microscopic illustrations of different parts 
of the system in health and disease. 


VIII. Anatomy and Physiology. 


The brain and nervous system ; the bones 
and muscles; how to maintain bodily vigor 
and the proper support of the brain; recip 
rocal influence of brain and body; respira- 
tion; circulation; digestion; growth and 
decay of the body; exercise; sunlight, 
sleep. 


IX. Objections to Phrenology, 


whether anatomical, physiological, practi- 
cal, or religious, will be considered ; how 
the skull enlarges to give room for the 

owing Lrain; the frontal sinus; loss ur 
injury of the brain; thickness of the skull, 
fatalism, materialism, moral responsibilit: 
etc. 


X. Phrenology and Religion. 


The moral bearings of Phrenology, and a 
correct physiology ; its relation to religion ; 
home training of the young as applied to 
education and virtue. 


XI. CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONS, 


Special attention will be given to this 
branch of the subject; what organizations 
are adapted to the different professions 
pursuits, and how to put “the right man ia 
the right place.” 
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XI} Phrenology and Marriage. 
The right relation of the sexes; what 
mental and temperamental qualities are 
adapted to a happy union and healthy off- 
spring, aad why. 
XU. Natural Language of the 
Faculties, 

The attitudes, motions, carriage of the 
head, style of speech growing out of the 
activity of the different organs, and how to 
read character thereby. 


XIV. EXAMINATIONS 
of heads explained ; practical experiments ; 
heads examined by each of the students, 
who will be thoroughly trained and in- 
structed how to make examinations pri- 
vately and publicly; especially training in 
the examination of skulls. 


XV. HYGIENE. 

How to take care of the body as to dress, 
rest, recreation, food, diet, right and wrong 
habits; what food is best for persons of 
different temperaments and pursuits; what 
food tends to make one fat or lean; what 
feeds brain and muscle; stimulants, their 
nature and abuse, what to avoid, and why. 


XVI. PSYCHOLOGY. 
Under this head, mesmerism and clair- 
voyance will be explained, and the laws dis- 
cussed on which they are supposed to de- 


pend. 
XVII. HEREDITY. 

The law of inheritance in general and in 
particular; resemblance to parents, how to 
determine which parent a person resembles ; 
what features of face, what classes of fac-- 
ulties or portions of the general build are 





inherited from the father cr from the 


mother. 

XVIII. INSANITY, 
its laws and peculiarities; the faculties jn 
which different persons are most likely tc 
be iasane, and how to detect it in a person, 


XIX. IDIOCY. 
its causes and how to avoid them; its 
—s and how to understand them; 
ow to detect it where the head is well 
formed. 


XX. ELOCUTION. 

How to cultivate the voice; eloquence, 
how to attain the art; careful instruction 
in reading and speaking with a view to suc- 
cess in the lecture-field. 


XXII. HOW TO LECTURE. 
The best methods of presenting Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology to the public ; how to 
obtain audiences and how to hold and in- 
struct them ; general business management 
in connection with the lecture-field. 


XXII. Review and Examination, 
Questions on all points relating to the 
subject, which may be proposed by the stu- 
dents, answered ; in turn, students will be 
carefully examined in the branches taught 
who will give in their own words their know] 
edge of the subject. 


XXIII. How to Apply Phrenology 

ractically in reading character by the com- 
Einations of faculties, and how to assign to 
each person the true field of effort in educa- 
tion, business, social adaptation, and, in 
short, how to make life a success and its 
opportunities the rneans of happiness. 


Finally, it is the aim of the instructors to transfer to students, so far as it is possible, all 


the knowledge of Anthropology which a lon 


g experience in the practice of their profession 


has enabled them to acquire—in a word, to qualify students to take their places in this man- 
improving field of usefulness. Time must, before long, make some of their places vacant, 
and now the opportunity is afforded students to secure what they can teach, : 

TEXT-BOOKS.—Among the works most useful to be studied by those who wish to 
master Phrenology, we recommend the following “STUDENT'S SET, which will be sent, 
by express, for $10, when all are ordered at one time: 


Brain and Mind; a Text-Book. By Drayton & McNiell - $1 50 


Forty Years in Phrenology. By Nelson Sizer. 
By S. R. Wells. Illustrated - 25 


By Geor ye Combe - - - 50 


How to Read Character. 
Constitution of Man. 


Illustrated 50 


New Physiognomy. By S. R. Wells. 1,000 Illustrations 00 
Choice of Pursuits, By Nelson Sizer. Illustrated - . 75 
Popular Physiology. By R.T.Trall, M.D. - - - 25 
Phrenologicai Bust. By Fowler & Wells - - - 0o 


The opening exercises will be held in the hall of the Institute, 753 Broadway, at 
2 o'clock P.M., and it is very desirable that all students be present at the time. When this is 
not practicable, there should be as little delay as possible. . 

TERMS.—The cost of tuition for the full course, including diploma, for ladies and 
gentlemen; is reduced to $5@. Incidental expenses in New York, including board, need not 
cost more than ®35. , . 

{It is desirable that all who intend to be students should send in their names at an early 
day. For additional information, address FOWLER & WELLS Co., 753 Broadway, N. Y. 





